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For  still  another  year  farmers  are  being  asked,  in  the  national 
interest,  to  plan  on  all-out  production  and  to  postpone  a  return  to  a 
system  of  farming  which  puts  less  strain  on  the  fertility  of  our  soil. 

In  arriving  at  the  production  goals  listed  in  the  following  pages 
both  the  State  USDA  Councils  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
considered  these  two  needs--the  urgent  need  to  conserve  our  basic  soil 
resources  and  the  need  for  greater  quantities  of  food,  both  here  and 
abroad. 

This  handbook  is  a  compilation  of  the  basic  material  developed 
by  Department-wide  Commodity  Committees  and  gives  an  analysis  of  the 
outlook  on  the  demand  side  balanced  against  the  production  possibilities 
The  state  goal  figures  are  tho.se  arrived  at  in  consultation  with  members 
of  State  USDA  Councils  after  their  study  of  the  commodity  statements,  th 
state  production  adjustment  study  results,  and  local  conditions. 

These  final  goals,  then,  represent  the  best  judgment  of  both 
national  and  local  people;  they  provide  farmers  this  year,  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  with  the  best  estimates  available  as  to  how  farm  production 
can  most  effectively  bo  balanced  with  national  requirements ;  they  point 
the  distance  as  well  as  the  direction  for  production  of  the  various 
commodities. 

/  / 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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CROP  GOALS;     1948  Acreages  with  Comparisons 


Planted  Acreage  : ?T  Acreage  Goal.. is  of 


Commodity 


1948 
Goal 

:  1947 

: 1937-41 
: Average 

:  1942-46: 
: Average: 

1947! 

1937-  11:1942-46 

Average :  Avers*  ge . 

X    i  i    u    w  o 

n    >n    H  c; 
o-.   11    u.  0 

Percent 

75,096 

77,947 

69,425 

63,168 
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108 
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?  0?? 

S  70? 

9  A.OR 

199 
x  cL  c 

66 •' 

102 

1,660 

1,687 

1,118 

1,521 
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1  /IP 
X  'iO 

XU  J 

■2,169  ' 

-  1,839 

1,975  ■ 

2,042 
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106  - 

517  '  " 

C  U  O  T 

-  6^ 
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zt  ± 

181 

62  v 

390 

90  700 

86  168 

91-  763 

91  630 
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:  99 

Z  -99.  . 

43/940 

42,501 

39^715 

44* 545 

103 

111 

•  99 

12/625 

12,030 

14,315 

14, 948 

105 

88  ■ 

84'- 

14,938 

11,538 

17,095 

16,395 

129 

87 

91  • 

7,670 

5,606 

5,  353 

7,089 

137 

1  4^ 

Xw  O 

10  546 

11,125 

4  126 

10, 198  ' 

'•  95 

■  ■ 256  ■ 

103 

4  326 

4, 157 

2 , 305 

4, 072 

104 

188 

■  106. 

2, '839 

3,378 

1,818 

3,245 

84 

156 

•  ..87  

21, 894 
2/ 

21, 387 

966 

26  358 
912 

20  189- 

796 

102 
— 

83  ■ 

108  ■ 

2/' 

322 

231 

304 

2  352.  4 

2  146.6 

2,913 

2,  881 

110 

81 

■  '82 

1,518,5 

618" 

618 

737 

730 

100 

OO 

1 '  850 

1  R?3 

i  j  WOO 

1  651 

1  749 

101 

112 

106 

1,826 

1,887 

1,421 

2,041 

97 

1  29 

X  w  *J 

89  • 

3/909 

1  183.2 

925. 4 

984 

77 

.  98 

92 

3/  78 

85.5 

112.7 

71.8 

91 

69  : 

109 

3/465 

418.7 

395.5 

449.4 

111 

118 

103 

3/  33 

•'"  •••  34.3 

•'  41.2- 

34.9 

'  96 

80 

95 

147. 
-  0 

.152 . 7 
■■  v  r  .9 

.    ..  137.5 

'••  \  1,4 
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.6 

96 

107 

110 

60,813 

60,691 
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100 

105 

98 

581- 

209 

399  ■ 

125 

278 

j  146 

6  4  430 

4,231 

4,- 288 

4,898 

152 

150 

M31 

Food  Grains  and  Pulses: 
YJh  ea£  r  " 

Rye-l/ 
Rice 

Dry  edible  beans 
Dry  edible  peas  •  • 

Dry  edible  smooth  peas 
Feed  Grains  and  Forage: 
Corn 
Oats 
Barley 

All  sorghums,  except 
sirup 

Sorghums  for  grain  l/ 
Oil  and  Fiber  Crops:" 
Soybeans  for  beans  l/ 
Flaxseed,  all 
Peanuts,  picked  & 

threshed  l/ 
Cotton 
Sugar  Crops: 
Sugar  beets 
Sugarcane,  except 

sirup  l/ 
Vegetables: 
Potatoes,  all  Irish 
Potatoes,  Commercial 
Sweetpotatoes 
Truck  crops: 

(23)  Fresh  Mkt.  l/  •  ' 

(9)  Processing 
Tobacco  l/ 
Flue-cured 
Fire-cured 
Burley 

Dark  air-cured  4/ 
Non- quota  types  5/ 
Other  domestic  6/. 
Hay  and  Seed  Crops:  l/ 
All  tame  hay  7/ 
Cover  crop  seeds  8/ 
Grass  and  legume 
seeds  9/ 
1/    Harvested  acres, 
2/    Sugar  Act  of  1948  applicable.  •  . 

3/    Calculated  acreage  based  on  announced  marketing  quotas.  iY 
4/    Excludes  Virginia  sun-cured-,  type  3.7,  -   :  .  .:'. 

5/  Includes  Maryland  type  32,  Virginia  type  37,  and  cigar  leaf  types,:  except  56... 
6/    Includes  types  56  and  72  for  which'  -no  goals  have  been  suggested  or  .quotas  i 

'^Btabli-sned,  -      '  -  '  •.  ■        j>y-:  \-   ,  .  •  ■■- 

7/    The  historic  data  are  the  differences  between  the  estimates  for  "All  Hay"."  and 

."Wild  Hay".  :  .  '->'V  '      :/"    _       .  :<A  ■?  -„-  ■•■  Y: 

8/    Includes  Austrian  winter  peas;  crimson  clover;  hairy  vetch;  common  and; 

Willamette*  vetch;   common  ryegrass;  and  blue  lupine  .'since  1943.  -. 
9/    Includes  alfalfa;  red,  alsike,  sweet,  and  ladino  clovers;  lespedeza;  sudan;! 
timothy;   orchard  grass;  and  redtop. 

Goal  data  compiled  from  PI  A  reports;   comparison  data  from  BAE  Crop  Reports  and..  ,- 
records . 
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CROP  GOALS:     1948  Production  with  Comparisons 


■    ■•   • 

Commod  itv  : 

:TJnit 

:'  '    1948  .  : 
Goal 

;      1947  : 

-1-937-41  : 
■  Avera,ge  : 

1  94P_4.fi  • 

<  1948  Goal 

is  of:  . 

nvci age   . j 

.947: 

1937-41: 

1942-46 

-..-    Thousands  - 

-  Percent  - 

Food  Grains  and  Pulses.:  " 

Wheat 

Bu. 

1  070  101 

1  764  PI  9 

O  DO , OOU 

1  025  91 5 

78 

1^5 

1  HA 

XU4 

Pye 

Eu. 

PQ  PPft 

9c;  Q77 

/c  aitd 

29  79  7 

113 

64 

99 

Sice 

Bu.  , 

74  °5R 

7Q  7/C 

CV   T  AQ 
DO,  i-ip 

67',  771 

-  94 

1  A  T 

141 

1  n 

. 1L1.  . 

Dry  beans(uncleaned) (100  lb.^ 

Bags 

18 , 337 

17  1  R4 

i  '  j  x  Ut: 

XD, tlO 

17,016 

107 

112 

1  C\Q 

Dry  pea's(uncleaned)  (10^  lb.) 

Bags 

1/5  000 

R  5"f  7 

,  ijX  0 

2,  582' 

7,974 

mm 

Feed  Grains  and  Forage::  • 

Corn  , 

Bu. 

t  n^p  i  pp 

p  dno  qrp 

0  coc  Ten' 

^, Df  D, oSU 

3,050,707. 

127 

no 
llo 

11)0  ■ 

Oats  ■ 

Bu. 

i  pp  r  poo 

1     1 CCQ 
X  ,  loV , DDC 

1 , 333 , 070 

106 

114 

9b 

Barley 

Bu. 

P74  P07 

07Q    1  CO 

OP  P.  Tin 
ceo,  X  X  U 

311 , 513 

98 

3D 

QQ 

on; 

Sorghums  for  grain 

Bu. 

X       ,  'lO'^ 

^  /  , 9DX 

121  \  S21 

130 

160 

102-  . 

Oil  end  Fiber  Crops: 

Soybeans  for  beans 

Bu. 

1^ 1 , obX 

7C  CQ1' 

r b, by  I 

192, 593 

110 

259 

103 

Flaxseed ,  all 

Bu. 

00,  yy<; 

7Q  TC7 

19,  55.^ 

17  958 

91 

184 

106 

Peanuts,  picked  &  threshed 

Lb. 

1 , oo9, 551 

2, 251 , 640 

1 , 395, 280 

P  1  OR  1 R7 

83 

134 

89  '  :' 

Cotton 

P.P. 

it  on 

11 , I  rl 

1 1 , 549 

12,830 

1 0  R47 

XVJ  ,  0*±  f 

102 

92 

112 

OLLgcii.      UCC  US  |      J.  rl  V'i      V  1 UC 

Ton 

O  /    1     Q  A  Q 

1     CO  c 
1  ,  DC  5 

1   71  R 

X  ,  OX  U1 

101 : 

110 

140  . . 

ffsyparp       pyn]     ci  t'iit^    raw  \T 

^on 

2J  513 

375 

ft  r  r( 

450 

137 

112 

112 

^T(*  PP'h'^h  1  PC< 

'           1  •  uc1  ^      ^  o  , 

"Pota-bop^;     all  Irish 

Bu, 

Sid, 0UU 

384 ,  <i0  ^ 

361 ,457 

422  830 

98 

104 

89 

^WPP'tnn  iia  "h  rip  c 

O  «v  c  c  \j  \  f  \j  uc  ul/vC; 

Bu. 

O/  ,  4iy 

CO  TOO 

br  j 1 rc 

b2, 541 

R7  1  QO 

100 

B2 

Ton 

0    o"n  c 

r ,  895 

C     ET1  C 

0 , 51b 

7  7?? 

101 

123 

103 

(  Q)    Prnrpcci  ra 

Ton 

y]  Die 
4 ,  c Xb 

c  ^  cn 
D,  obU 

■7  on  c 

0 ,  yio 

5  RPR 

90 

x23 

00 

.0  r 

T  obacco : 

J.    J.  '..1  ^        \L**J-X                             ■*                             •. . 

Lb. 

3/955,000 

1,331,346 

846,693 

1  04P  qpc; 

72 

113 

92 

Fi  re—  cured 

Lb. 

3/  55,700 

91,347 

95,349 

74,032 

61 

58  . 

'  ?5 

Burley 

Lb. 

_3/514,000 

518,610 

370,032 

503,476 

99 

139  . 

..  .102.  .. 

Dark  air-cured. .  4/ 

Lb. 

3/  21,  ROO 

'  38,412 

37 , 150 

37,723 

57 

59 

'  58 

Wen- quota,  types  5/ 

Lb. 

179',  831 

187.^528 

161,903 

157,875 

96 

111 

114 

Other  domestic  6j 

Lb. 

0 

459 

1,091 

467 

Fay  and  Seed  Crops; 

A.11  tame  hay  ?/ 

Ton 

88,926 

89,194 

80,538 

91,71.4 

100 

110 

%{  97 

Cover  cron  seeds  8/ 

Lb. 

266,500 

223,460 

84,943 

205,774 

119 

314 

130 

Grass  and  legume  seeds  9/ 

Lb.. 

568 , 000 

,  421,316 

469,296 

462,831 

135 

121 

123 

2_/  Smooth  only.  2/  1948  Sugar  Act  quota.  Zj  Marketing  quotas-.- 
A/  5/  6_/  2.1  3.1  9./    See   respective  footnotes  Page  1.  ■  V  ■ 


LI^^ES-TOCK  GOALS:     1948  Livestock  Numbers  and  Production,  with  Comparisons  ' ' 

~7.       T1-                   .  ~ I    j     7"             1948     j     -.^^  :  1937-41:1942-46:  ^  1-948  Goal  is  of: 
Livestock  and  Livestock  .Products  1947  : — , — , — — — ■ — i  ;  

 :     Goal     :   :  Average; Average:  1947;  1937.-.41 : 1942-46  


Milk  produced  on  farms  (mil.  lbs.) 

120,000 

119,366 

107,855  119,176 

101 

111 

101 

Fggs  produced  on  farms  (mil.  doz.) 

,  i,  200 

4,608 

3,255 

4,552 

91 

129 

92 

Hens  &  Pulle/ts  on  farms  Jan.  1  (Thous. 

.)  400, -000 

435,565 

376, 55R  477{7-14. 

.  92 

.  106.  ■  . 

.  84' 

Chickens  raised  on  farms  (Thous.) 

690,104 

742,047 

665,430  866,443  ' 

93 

104 

80 

Turkeys  raised  on  farms  (Thpus.) 

30 , 507 

34,667 

30, 636 

37,212 

88 

100' 

82 

Sows  to  farrow,   spring  (Thous.) 

7,984 

8,649 

7,534 

9,502 

92 

106 

84 

Pigs  saved,  snring  (Thous.)  ■ 

50,000 

'  52, -786 

46,801 

59,130 

95 

107 

85 

Cattle  &  Calves: 

On  f^rms  Dec.  31  (Thous.) 

1/  78,047 

78,564 

69,473 

83,150 

99 

112 

94 

Slaughter  _p/  /Thous.) 

32,000 

_3/3.5, 8Q0 

24,643, 

31,390 

'89 

130 

102 

Stock  Sheen  &  Lambs: 

On  farms  Pec.  31  (Thous.) 

,  30,500 

30  ■,  544 

46,6^8 

39,960 

100 

65 

76 

l/    Projected  number. 
2/    Excludes  slaughter  in  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands  beginning  January  1940. 
3/     Includes  an  assumed  farm  slaughter  total. 


Goal  dat*  compiled  from  P''A  commodity  reports;  comparison  data,  from  BAP  Crop,  Livestock,  and 
Poultry  reports  and  records. 
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WHEAT 


L<2il}Lij*e^P"^_i^^  Poquirononts  for  fond  in  1948-49  arc  ox- 

poctcd  to  bo  about  the  same  as  during  the  current  mar ko ting  year,     Socd  re- 
quirement's should  also  bo  quite  constant,  and  without  controls  in  effect  the 
noeds  of  industry  should  bo  about  the  s^mo.     The  demand  for  feed  from  the 
1948  wheat  crop  -'ill  be  strong  until  after  the  1948  corn  crop  is  harvested. 
However,  loss  who  at  will  bo  available  for  fe^d  in  1948-49  than  during  the 
current  marketing  year  if  other  requirements  are  met  and  a  reasonable  carry- 
over maintained. 

r"ith  the  1947  crop  the  largest  in  history,  there  should  bo  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  Wheat  stocks  during  1947-48,  but  a  decrease  in  the  carry-over  is 
indicated  on  July  1,  1949.     The  utilization  of  wheat,  particularly  for  exports 
and  feed,  will  of  course  vary  considerable,  depending  upon  the  production  ob- 
tained in  1948.     Factors  which  will  affect  the  distribution  of  the  available 
wheat  supply  include  yields -of  other  grain  crops,  production  in  other  countrios 
and  the  continued  authority  for  controlling  exports. 

Tho  acreage  of  wheat  has  increased  considerably  in  recent  years  in  response  to 
war  and  relief  needs.     Tho  planted  acreage  for  1947  was  77,9  million  acres, 
including  volunteer  wheat.     In  many  areas  the  high  1947  acreage  represented  a 
sacrifice  of  good  crop  rotations j  including  summer  fallow,  and  in  some  in-' 
stances  the  breaking  of  sod  lands  that  are  best  suited  for  grass  over  a  poriod 
of  years.     Under  normal  peacetime  conditions  it  would  be  desirable  to  plant  a 
much  smaller  acreage  to  wheat.     But  in  view  of  the  continued  urgent  nocd . f or 
oxports  to  meet  the  world  food  shortage ,  it  appears  desirable  to  maintain  a 
high  wheat  acreage  in  1948  as  an  emergency  measure. 

The  goal  is  4.4  million  acres  higher  than  the  1947  goal  and  approximates  the 
1947  acreage  exclusive  of  volunteer  vheat,,     This  maximum  goal  was  recommended 
in  view  of  urgent  food  needs,  but  with  consideration  also  given  to  the  need 
for  oil-producing  and  other  desired  crops.     State  workers  reviewed  the  goals 
for  their  respective  States  from  the  standpoint  of  the  acreage  that  could  be 
expected  to  result  in  the  largest  total  outturn  of  wheat  considering  moisture 
conditions,  need  for  other  crops,  and  for  summer  -fallow  to  continue  vheat 
production  in  succeeding  years.     Farmers  in  marginal  areas . were  cautioned 
against  further  plowing  up  of  sod  lands  that  are  not  suited  for  farming  over 
a  period  of  years.     In  establishing  wheat  acreage  goals  for  the  Corn  Belt, 
consideration  was  given  to  the 'fact  that, the  late  wet."  season  in  1947  might 
result  in  more  land  being  available  for  seeding  to  vheat. 

With  a  weighted  average  yield  of  approximately  14.3  bushels  per  acre  (the  1937- 
46  average)  on  the  goal  acreage,  production  in  1948  would  total  about  1,070 
million  bushels.'    However,  if  yields  should  approximate  the  1942-46  average  of 
16.3  bushels  per  acre  ,  production  from' the  goal  acreage  would  be  about  1,220 
million  bushels  and  o.dditional  wheat  would  be  available  principally  for  export 
shipments  and  feodo     In  the  third  column  of; the  following  table  the  assumed 
utilization  of  vrheat  based  on  a  production  of  1,070  million  bushels  is  shown 
in  comparison  with  previous  years;  in  the  fourth  column  is  shown  the  utiliza- 
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tion  that  would  bo  possible  if  the  considerably  higher  averago  -fields  of 
the  1942-46  period  wore  achieved : 

1948-49  Assumed 
1947-48      1937-46  1942-46 
'  :  1946-47    Intended  Ay. Yield  Ay.Yiold 

•     (Million  bushels) 


Food  Uses 


Ford 

492 

510 

510 

510 

Industrial  and  Other  Non-food  Uses 

225— 

90 
315. 

Feed 

Seed  and  Industrial       .  '■• 
Total 

189 
88 
2  77 

175 

90- 
2  55 

200 
90 
290 

Exports  and  Shipments 

400  • 

450-/ 

345 

425 

Total  Uses 

1,169 

1,275 

1,120 

1,225 

Stocks 

Beginning  of  year 
End  of  year 

Not  change 

100 
84 
-16 

84 
174 
/90 

174 
124 
-50 

174 
169 
-5 

Imports 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Requirements  from  1948  Production 

1,070 

1,220 

Acres  Seeded  or  Required  (Mil.)  71.5  77.9  75. iH        75. 1-/ 

l/   Midpoint  of  a  range  of  200-250  million  bushels. 

2/    The  present  program  of  450  million  bushels  may  be  increased,  de- 
ponding  upon  April  estimate  of  the  1948  winter  wheat  crop  and 
the  rate  of  feeding  wheat  to  livestock. 

3/    Excluding  volunteer  acreage. 

Production  Goal;    A  1948  goal  of  75,095,000  planted  acres  has  been  estab- 
lished for  wheat.     This  acreage  is  larger  than  the  prewar  average,  but 
about  3  percent  less  than  the  1947  planted  acreage.     State  goals  are  shown 
in    the  table  below. 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies:    Adequate  labor  should  be  available  for 
producing  the  1948".  crop.    1srhilo  the  high  levol  of  industrial  production 
will  tend  to  draw  labor  from  the  farms,  combines  and  othor  labor-saving 
machinery  will  be  available  In  greater  quantities  than  in  past  years. 
Fertilizer  and  other  supplies . should  be  in  adequate  supply. 

Mar ko t  Facilities:    Marketing  facilities  are  reasonably  adequate  for 
handling  the  assumed  production  from  the  proposed  goal  acreage  for  1948. 

Support  Pricey:     Prices  for  wheat  harvested  in  1948  will  bo  supported  at 
90  percent  of  parity  as  required  by  law.     The  wheat  loan  and  purchase 
agreement  program  available  to  producers  cn  1947-crop  wheat  should  bo  made 
available  in  1948. 
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vfHEAT 


3tatg_; Goals  for  1948 


 -1948. 

Production 
(Bushel's) 


rO&l 


42-46  Ayg.       7-46 -Ayg. 


£_i  Acreage ' 
^A-'^I  rtr   :( Planted) 
Acreage   : 1947 
(Planted )•* 


_  _  _  _ 

Maine 

43 

'',  40 

•  ; a 

;    .....  200 

:  100 

:  200 

IT.  Y...  .. 

:  -  > 

9,520 

:            9 ,480 

?  400 

v....  398 

■     !   '  101 

:   ■  127 

•  135 

N.  J. 

. 1,650 

:  1,600 

:          - 100 

97 

:.      ■  103 

:  137 

132 

Pa. 

19,800 

:  19,900 

:  1,000 

••  947 

:  106 

:"  103 

:  113 

Ohio  '.  .... 

51,290 

:  48,990 

:     -  2,300 

:  2,212 

:  104 

:  106 

:  124 

Indv 

30,600 

i  30,43'0 

:  1,700 

:  1,589 

:  107 

:  98 

:  131 

111. 

24,320 

:          2  7,360 

:         1 , 600 

:  1,403 

:  114 

'•            .  75 

:  125 

Mich. 

29,125 

:          2  7 ,  62  5 

:  1,250 

:  1,210 

:  103 

:  146 

:  149 

1?ris. 

2,638 

:  2,300 

:  125 

:           •  118 

:  106 

:  119 

:  167 

Minn. 

23,140 

:  21,580 

:  1,300 

:  1,200 

108 

:    .       -  68 

:  105 

Iovra 

3,  640 

:  3,360 

200 

:  174 

:  115 

:  38 

:  126 

Mo. 

27,830 

29,440 

:  2,300 

:  1,472 

:  156 

:  96 

:  182 

N.  Dak!.. 

153,906 

:  125,400 

.  9,500 

:  10,384 

91 

:  109 

:  102 

S.  Dak." 

51 , 486 

:  40,560 

:  3,900 

:  3,858 

:  101 

'•  118 

:  120 

Nebr . 

85,885 

:          64 , 9  70 

:  4,450 

4,489 

99 

:  106 

:  127 

Kans . 

216,600 

:  179,550 

:  14,250 

15,404 

93 

:  97 

: .  113 

Del. 

1,288 

1,274 

:.  70 

72 

97 

:  93 

:  •  104 

Md. 

7,452 

7,533 

:  405 

399 

102 

:  98 

:  112 

Va. 

7,750 

7,350 

500 

528 

95 

:  84 

:  100 

W.  Va. 

1 , 440 

1,360 

100 

100 

1.00 

:.  66 

:  98 

N.  C. 

8,400! 

7,980 

:  600 

524; 

115 

:  121 

:  122 

S.  C  "  /, 

4,355: 

4,030 

325 

2  72 

119 

:  162 

:  136 

Ga. 

3,135: 

2,915 

275 

257: 

107 

:  149 

:  130 

Ky.  : 

5,175: 

5,625 

450- 

404: 

111 

87 

:  102 

Tenn. 

5 , 040 : 

4,880 

400 

364-: 

110 

89 

:  111 

Ala.  : 

184: 

169 ' 

15: 

12: 

125: 

214 

75 

Miss.  ' 

378: 

462  : 

25: 

25: 

100 

417 

139 

Ark.  : 

398 : 

379: 

48: 

38: 

126: 

66" 

104 

Okla .  : 

85,050: 

80,325 : 

6 j  750: 

7,118: 

95" 

12  7: 

126 

Texas    .  : 

83,030: 

67,868: 

.7,220  : 

7,587: 

95: 

.  154" 

141 

Mont .  : 

71,400= 

61,320: 

'  4,200: 

5,053 

83: 

......  9£; 

103 

Idaho  : 

34,450: 

33s150: 

1,300: 

1,359  : 

96  = 

115: 

120 

Wyo.  " 

4,620: 

3,892 : 

280: 

317: 

88: 

101;.: 

105 

Colo.  • 

41,170: 

33,120: 

2,300: 

2,676: 

86: 

150: 

137 

TT.  Hex.  : 

3 , 600 : 

3,465: 

450: 

724: 

62  : 

111! 

100 

Ariz.  ..  - 

704: 

718  : 

35  = 

30: 

117: 

88: 

135 

Utah  .  .  . : 

,  7,168: 

7,008= 

320: 

331 : 

97  : 

117: 

116 

Kev .  : 

'532  : 

524: 

20: 

22  : 

91: 

111: 

118 

Wash ,  : 

71,120: 

66,080= 

2,800: 

2,922 : 

96  = 

119: 

114 

Or  eg.  : 

25,132: 

22,969 : 

1,030: 

1,033: 

100: 

104: 

112 

Calif. 

13 . 840 : 

13.120: 

800  = 

825: 

97: 

88: 

132 

1/ 

2/ 

U.  S.: 

1 

.218,2721 

1,070,101 : 

75,095: 

77,947' 

96  = 

108  : 

119 

Percent .Acreage  Goal  is  of 
"Planted  Acreage  


1947 


1937-41"  -  1942-46 
Aye  r  a g?e   '•  Average 


l/  Production  goal  basis  1942-46  average  yield  by  States 
2/    Production  goal  basis  1937-46  average  yield  by  States 
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RYE 


Requirements  and  Parke t  • Oxxtl ook :    While  the  acreage  of  rye  harvested  in  1947 
is  larger  than  ^he  acreage  harvested  in  1946,  there  has  been  a  steadv  down- 
ward trend  in  the  harvested  acreage  for  a  number  of  ve.a.rs,  largely  because  of 
the  competition  from  other  crops  for  available  land,    While  more  rye-would  be 
utilized  if  supplies  were  larger,  it  is  not  practicable  to  attempt  to  equal 
the  production  Of  oast  vears.    , The  1948  goal  is  slightly  larger  than  the  1947 
goal,  and  it  is  436,000  acres  more  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  1947.  With 
average- yields ,  the  probable,  production  would  be  slightly  in  excess  of  29 
million-  bushels.    Assuming  this  production,  the  amounts  estimated  for  the 
various  outlets  of  utilization  are  shown  ,in  the  following  table': 

•;  ;  .  ,  •                  ■    1947r48    ...  1948-49 

-.  •   194-6-47    '    ..    Assumed  '  Assumed 

•  ."                                              .  ;. .             -.(Million  bushels) 

Food  Uses                                         -         .  -  .. 


Food. 

5.5 

7.0 

Industrial  and  other  non-food  uses 

Feed 

5.5 

6.0 

8.0 

Seed 

4.7 

5.0  . 

5.0 

Industrial 

4.2 

5.0     '  . 

Q.5 

•Total 

14.4  •., 

16.0 

19.5 

Exports  and  shipments 

0.6 

3.4  v 

2.8 

Total  Uses             ,  \ 

20.5  . 

25.4.     '  . 

29.3 

StOCks  ; 

'.I       Beginning  of  year 

2.3  : 

2.3 

3.4 

End'  qf  year  • 

Net  change 

2.3 

Uone 

3  .'4  ..' 

/ia.  ... 

3.3 
-.1 

Imports 

1.6  . 

:•            0,5  ■ 

0 

Requirements  from  1948  Production 

29.2 

Acres  Harvested  or  Required  (Mil . ) 

1.6 

2,0 

2.5 

r'hile  the  .requirements  of  rye  for  seed  in  1948r49  are  expected  to  be  about 
the  same  as  during;  the  current  marketing:  vear,-the  requirements  for  food 
and  industrial  uses  may  be  somewhat  larger.     The  use  of  rye  for  >feed  will 
probably , increase  in  view  of  the  relatively  poor  1947  corn  crop. 

Production  Goal :    A  goal  of  2,458,000  acres  of -rye  for  harvesVbas  been 
established  "for  1948".' 

-Labor,  Production  Supplies,  and  Marke tinp.  Facilities:  In  the  ..principal  rye- 
producing  ; areas ,  labor ,  production  supplies,  and  marketing  facilities  should 

be  adequate  to  achievo  the  suggested  goal.. 

Support  Prices:     Prices  for  rye  harvested  in  1948  should  bo  supported  in  line 
with  the  suoport  prices  of  other  grains,  talking  into  consideration  relative 
fqeding  values.  ■      ,  ■  ■  :       -  -  , 
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:   1948  Gqal_  :    Acreage  (Harvested)         Acreage  Goal  is  of: 

State  : Production:' "Acreage  :  lg4y  :1937-41  :194E-46:"  1947  :1937-41  :1942-46 
 ■  ( Bu  shel  s )   '  ( Harve  s  tedj  =  leverage  :Ayer  age  ^Acrea  gej  Aver  a  ge_:  Average 


-  Thousands  ---.--*-  Percent 


11.  Y. 

259 

15 

15 

23 

13 

100 

65 

115 

N.  J. 

252 

15 

15 

18 

14 

100 

83 

107 

Pa. 

662 

45 

18 

60 

42 

250 

75 

107 

Ohio 

574 

35 

30 

•     ' .  53 

53 

117 

66 

66 

Ind. 

1,040 

80 

60 

■  126 

88 

113 

63 

91 

Ill . 

635 

50 

57 

84 

51 

88 

60 

98 

Mich. 

871 

65 

70 

95 

60 

93 

68 

108 

VTis . 

969 

85 

87 

242 

103 

98 

35 

83 

Minn. 

2,192 

160 

164 

443 

'"'136 

98 

36 

118 

I  ovre, 

234 

15 

17 

90 

13 

88 

17 

115 

Mo. 

.  484 

40 

36 

42 

45 

111 

95 

89 

N,  Dak. 

5,700 

500 

323 

834 

321 

.  155 

60 

156 

S.  Dak. 

5,400 

450 

347 

637 

452 

130 

71 

100 

Nebr . 

3,330 

300 

288 

360 

382 

104 

83 

79 

Kans . 

810 

75 

57 

73 

96 

132 

103 

78 

Del. 

266 

20 

19 

10 

16 

105 

200 

125 

Md. 

.  -  .  286 

:■'  20 

.19  , 

16 

20 

105 

125': 

100 

Fa. 

378 

30 

.  -  27 

43  ; 

38 

111 

••70 

79 

W.  va. 

t  60 

'  5 

3 

7 

4 

167  : 

71  • 

125 

W.  C. 

354 

35 

24 

52 

34 

146  ■ 

67 

103 

s.  c. 

120- 

13 

12 

18 

18 

108 

72 

72 

Ga . 

■  154 

20 

B.  ■ 

22'  • 

12 

333 

91 

167 

630 

50 

37 

12 

31 

135 

417'' 

161 

Tenn. 

343 

35 

26 

44 

34 

135 

80 

103 

Okla. 

598 

65 

48 

88 

83 

135 

74 

78 

Texas 

343 

35 

35 

13 

18 

100 

2  69 

194 

Mont . 

476 

■  40 

39 

43 

28 

103 

93 

143 

Idaho 

85 

6 

5 

6 

5 

120 

100 

120 

*ryo . 

97 

10 

7 

20 

17 

143 

50 

59 

Colo. 

576 

60 

47 

55 

92 

128 

109 

65 

IT.  T'ex. 

48 

5 

5 

6 

9 

100 

83 

56 

Utah  - 

78 

8 

8 

A 

10 

100  • 

200 

80 

'""ash. 

184 

16 

16 

19 

21 

100 

84 

76 

Or  eg. 

575 

.  "  42 

40 

37 

35 

105 

114 

120 

Calif. 

155 

13 

15 

9 

12 

87 

_1_44  

108 

U.  3. 

29.228 

2,458 

2_,022 

1/3.702 

V2.408 

-  122. 

66 

102 

l/    Average  of  five-year  totals. 
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RICE 

Requirements  and  Market  Outlook;    irrhile  all  intensive  rico-producing : regions 
of  the  world  arc  making  a  determined  effort  to  restore  production  to  the  pro- 
war  level  and  oven  to-  further  increase  production,  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
a  world  deficit  of  rico  will  exist  for  the  next  several  years.     The  Interna- 
tional   Rice  Study  Group  which  met  in  India  last  flay  estimated  that  production 
would  not  reach  prewar  levels  before  1952  and  that  oven  thon  import  require- 
ments would  oxceod  available  supplies  by  about  50  percent.     The  rapid  in- 
crease in  population  in  tho  Far  East  since  tho  prewar  period  has  now  raised 
the  demand  for  rice  to  a  point  whoro  any  increased  production  possible  will 
still  bo  inadequato.     In  tho  prowar  period  the  price  of  rice  in  Southeast 
Asia  areas  was  considerably  lower  than  that  prevailing  in  the  United  States, 
and  so,  while  tho re  wore  areas  of  large  population  deficient  in  rice  in  that 
part    of  the  world,  the  movement  of  rice  from  the  United  States    was  not 
practical  because  of  price  barriers.    How  prices  of  rice  in  Burma  and  Siam 
have  worked  upwards  to  a  point  whore  they  arc  loss  competitive  with  United 
States  rice,  and  there  appears  to  bo  an  opportunity  for  exports  of  rice  to 
Southeast  Asia  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  at  loan  rate  levels.  How- 
ever, demand  for  U.  S.  rice  by  Southeast  Asia  countries  at  present  U.  S. 
price  levels  probably  would  not  be  largo. 

Tho  European  market  has  boon  cut  off  in  recent  years  duo  to  an  international 
agreement  to  limit  world  rico  exports  to  areas  whore  the  population  is  pre- 
dominantly dependent  on  rico.     Tho  return  of  the  European  market  in  the  near 
future,  even  though  limited  by  availability  of  credit,  will  increase  demands 
for  export  of  rice  from  the  United  States  in  addition  to  those  for  Southeast 
Asia.       In  view  of-  tho  world  situation,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  tho  require- 
ments again  in  1948  will -exceed  our  present  production  capacity,  and  it  is ^  • 
probable  that  this  demand"  will  bo  maintained  in  some  strength  for  several 
years. 

Requirements  against  United  States  supplies  are  estimated  as  follows: 

Quantity 
(Millions  of  100-lb.  bags, 
milled  rico  equivalent) 

U.  S.  Civilian  (including  industrial) 
U.  S„  Military 
U.  S.  Territories 
Cuba 

Minor  exports,  including  Canada 

Seed 

Feed  and  farm  use 
Southeast  Asia  and  Europe  exports 

Total" 

l/    This  is  a  residual  item.     It  could  bo  estimated  much 
higher  if  thcro  wore  any  possibility  of  having  suffi- 
cient supplios  to  moot  a  higher  requirement. 

In  the  development  of  tho  1948  State  goals  for  rice,  consideration  was  given 
to  acreage  trends  in  recent  years,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  1947 
planted  acreage.     The  total  goal  of  1,660,000  acres  for  1948  is  27,000  acros 
loss  than  the  record  acrcago  for  1947.    Duo  to  the  increased  acreage  in  re- 
cent years  with  resulting  decroaso  in  yield,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  tho 
10-yoar  (1937-46)  average  of  46.1  bushels  per  acre  will  bo  obtainod,  and  a 
yield  of  45.2  is  assumed.     On  tho  goal  acreage  this  would  result  in  tho  pro- 
duction of  74,955,000  bushels  or  the  equivalent  of  about  22,500,000  bags  of 
milled  rice. 


10.00 
.45 
3.50 
4.50 
.50 
1.10 
.26 
2.00  hi 
22.31" 
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Pr  od  uc  ti  on  Ad  j  us  tme  n  t ;     State  goals  were  reviewed  in  the  light  of  local  con- 
ditions and  producers  cautioned  against  expanding  acreage  where  the  depletion 
of  land  and  water  resources  is  involved.    Tnrith  the  expansion  of  acreage  in 
some  areas,  the  water  table  has  dropped  and  irrigation  costs  have  incr edged . „ 
Neglect  of  sound  farm  management  practices  will  result  in  losses  due  to  de- 
creased vields,  and  further  increases  in  production  costs.     In  this  connec- 
tion producers  should  bear  in  mind  that  while  the^'  have  tho  assurance  of 
leans  at  90  percent  of  the  paritv  price  as  of  July  15,  1948,  the  higher  prices 
of  recent  vears  may.  not  be  obtained  in  the  future. 

Production  Goal :    A  1948  goal  of  1,660,000  acres  has  boon  established  for 
rice .    State  goals  are  shown  in  the  table  below.  : 

Labor 4  ■  Pr eduction  Supplies,  and  Marketing  Facilities;    Labor,  production  sup- 
plies, and  inarkoting  facilities  should  be  adequate  to  achieve  the  recommended 
goal.    Hilling  capacitv  is  more  than  adequate  to  handle  production  from  tho 
goal,  but  facilities  for  drying  and  storing  are  inadequate  in  manv  communities 
because  of  the  rapid  expansion  in  the  use  of  combines  for  harvesting. 


Support  Prices :  Nonrecourse  loans  at  90  oorcent  of  parity  as  of  Julv  15,  1948 
will  be.  made  available  to  producers  and  cooperative  associations  on  rough  rice 
produced  in  1948  and  stored  on  farms  and  in  warehouses.      ,  .  . 


RICE: 

State  Goals  for 

1948 

 1948 

Goal 

Planted  Acreage  ;  ' 

%  Acreage  Goal 

is  of: 

.  State 

Production 
'(Bushels) 

:  Acreage 
:  (Planted ) 

Vo,v    :  1937 -41 : 1942-46' 
1947     ..  . 

•Average : Average 

;  1.947  .  :1937-41:1942-46 
Acreage  :Average  rAveragp 

Ark.    .  . 

T  n 

Toxas 
Calif. 

16,450 
22,800 
20,900 
14.805 

-  -  -ThouE 
:     •  350 
:  600 

475 
:  235 

v or3.60 
616 
474 
237 

191 
507 
:  287 
133 

289' 
594.: 
:  399 
238 

97 
97 

100 
99 

Pore en t 
•     183  .. 
118 

166  • 
177 

"'  ■  ■ 

121 
101 

119  . 

99 

U.  3. 

■  -74.955 

:     1.660  . 

1.687 

1.118 

.  1,5.21 

98. 

:     148  ■ 

109 
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FEED  GRAINS 

Requirements  and  Market  Outlook;    Feed  grains  produced  in  1948  will  "be  utilized 
largely  in  the  crop  year  1948-4-9.    Therefore,  in  determining  the  feed  grain 
acreage  required  to  meet  the  estimated  requirements  of  1948-4-9,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  desirable  number  and  production  of  livestock  in  194-9. 

It  is  assumed  that  livestock  production  will  increase  in  1948-49  slightly 
over  that  of  1947-48  when  it  is  expected  to  be  at  least  5  percent  less  than 
a  year  earlier  due  largely  to  the  reduced  feed  production  in -1947.    Our  level 
of  livestock  production  now  is  lower  than  would  be  maintained  with  normal 
feed  grain  production  and  utilization.    The  feed  grain  goals  provide  for  a 
somewhat  larger  livestock  production,  for  larger  than  normal  exports,  and  for 
some  increase  in  stocks. 

The  estimated  feed  grain  requirements  for  livestock  feed  in  1948-49  accounts 
for  96. 0  million  tons  out  of  the  total  estimated  requirements  for  all  purposes 
of  112.5  million  tons.    The  total  carry-over  of  corn,  oats  and  barley  at  the 
end  of  the  194,8-49  crop  year  assuming  production  equal  to  goals  would  be  11.2 
million  tons  compared  witi  an  estimated  8.0  million  tons  at  the  end  of  1947-48 
crop  year,  as  compared  with  I3.7  million  tons  at  the  end  of  1946-47. 

A  total  production  of  H5.7  million  tons  of  feed  grains  would  be  needed  in  1948 
to  meet  all  estimated  requirements  in  1948  49  and  to  provide  a  slight  increase 
in  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year.    This  production  would  be  comprised  of  approx- 
imately 3,038  million  bushels  of  corn,  1,285  million  bushels  of  oats,  274 
million  bushels  of  barley  and  124  million  bushels  of  sorghum  grain.    It  must  be 
recognized  that  the  estimated  feed  requirements  for  any  single  grain  are  only 
approximate  since  one  grain  may  be  substituted  for  another. 

In  estimating  feeding  requirements  for  the  individual  grain,  the  maximum  acre- 
age which  could  be  secured  without  unduly  affecting  good  farming  practices  and 
national  agricultural  objectives  was  considered. 

The  extreme  need  for  grain  as  food  and  feed  would  have  justified  larger  corn 
and  sorghum  graiaE  goals  for  many  States  of  the  wheat  producing  areas  if  the 
acreage  goals  already  announced  for  wheat  had  not  been  so  high.  In  order  to 
insure  more  adequate  supplies  of  grain,  producers  should  plant  corn  or  grain 
sorghums  on  any  acreage  they  are  unable  to  seed  to  wheat  or  on  which  wheat  is 
winter  killed,  provided  such  acreage  is  adapted  to  the  growing  of  corn  or 
grain  sorghums  for  grain. 

Requirements  for  feed  grains  for  nonfeed  purposes  are  expected  to  be  larger  in 
1948-49  than  in  1947-48.    This  is  based  upon  an  assumption  of  larger  stocks 
being  available  and  high  rates  of  industrial  activity  in  1948-49-    Though  not 
included  as  a  firm  requirement,  export  demands  for  livestock  feeding  purposes 
may  be  rather  large. 

Because  of  the  short  crop  of  corn  in  1947,  stocks  of  corn,  oats  and  barley  at 
the  end  of  1947-48  are  expected  to  be  reduced  to  140  million  bushels  of  corn, 
175  million  bushels  of  oats,  and  44  million  bushels  of  barley.  Requirement 
estimates  for  1948-49  assume  an  increase  in  carry-over  of  corn  from  140  to 
250  million  bushels  and  a  small  increase  in  barley  and  grain  sorghums,  but 
does  not  allow  for  any  changes  in  the  carry-over  of  oats. 

The  market  outlook  should  continue  to  be  very  favorable  on  all  feed  grains  pro- 
duced in  1948  since  any  production  in  excess  of  domestic  and  export  requirements 
will  be  needed  to  replenish  carry-over  stocks . 

Production  Goals :    In  establishing  goals  for  individual  feed  grains,  the  major 
consideration  was  the  total  estimated  requirements  of  115.7  million  tons  for 
the  1948-49  crop  year.     This  has  been  translated  into  acreages  necessary  to  give 
that  production  while  at  the  same  time  provide  as  good  a  balance  in  farm  produc- 
tion as  possible  considering  the  acreages  of  different  crops  needed. 
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Corn :    The  suggested  goal  acreage  for  corn  in  19^8  is  a  planting  of  90. Y 
million  acres.     This  acreage  would  produce  approximately  3, 038  million  "bushels 
at  a  yield  of  33.5  "bushels  per  planted  acre.     This  estimated  yield  assumes 
average  growing  conditions  and  takes  into  consideration  performance  during  re- 
cent years,  the  continued  adoption  of  higher .yielding  hybrid  varieties  of  corn, 
and  the  distribution  of  corn  acreage  that  is  recommended.    The  average  yield 
during  1937-41  was  28.1  "bushels,  in  19^6  it  was  36.2  and  in  1947  it  was  27-9 
"bushels .  • 

Production  of  3,038  million  bushels  of  corn  in  1948  would  compare  with  the  es- 
timated production  of  2,1+01  million  bushuls  in  1947/  3>250  million  bushels  in 

1946,  and  2,576  million  bushels  in  the  prewar  years  1937-41.     Such  production 
would  meet  anticipated  requirements  and  would  allow  for  stocks  at  the  end  of 
the  19^8-49  crop  year  of  approximately  25O  million  bushels . 

Oats :    A  national  acreage  goal  for  oats  of  43.9  million  acres  is  suggested.  The 
pi-anting  of  this  acreage  would,  produce  1,285  million  bushels  of  oats,  if  a 
yield  of  29.2  bushels  per  planted  acre  wore  obtained.     This  estimated  yield 
compares  with  28.6  bushels  in  1947,  32.2  bushels  in  1946,  and  an  average  of  28.5 
bushels  during  the  192 7 -41  period.    Reflected  in  this  yield  are  average  growing 
conditions,  higher  production  from  improved  varieties  the  use  of  which  is  in- 
creasing, and  the  distribution  of  the  national  acreage  goal  among  the  States. 

Carry-over  stocks  of  old-crop  oats  en  hand  July  1,  1948  are  expected  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  175  million  bushels.     On  the  basis  of  the  recommended 
national  acreage  goal  for  oats  in  1943  it  apparently  will  not  be  possible  to 
increase  the  carry-over  of  oats. 

Barley :    The  suggested  19^8  acreage  goal  for  barley  is  12.6  million  acres. 
With  a  yield  of  21.7  bushels  per  planted  acre,  production  from  a  planting  of 
this  size  would  total  274  million  bushels.    A  barley  crop  of  this  amount 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  anticipated  requirements  and  allow  for  a 
slight  increase  in  the  carry-over  stocks . 

A  yield  of  21.7  bushels  assumes  average  growing  conditions  in  19^-8  and  takes 
into  a.ccount  past  performance,  the  anticipated  use  of  bettor  yielding  varieties 
and  the  recommended  distribution  of  the  goal  acreage.     This  estimated  yield 
compares  with  23.2  bushels  in  194]',  22.8  bushels  in  19^6,  and  an  average  during 
1937-41  of  I9.9  bushels. 

Sorghum  Grain;  A  planted  acreage  of  sorghums  (except  for  sirup)  of  1^,9  million 
acres  in  1948  is  recommended.    This  exceeds  the  acreage  planted  in  1946  and  in 

1947,  but  is  about  2  million  acres  under  the  average  acreage  planted  during 
1937-41. 

Of  the  recommended  14.9  million  acres  of  sorghums  to  be  grown  in  1948,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  goal  of  acreage  harvested  for  ^rain  be  ( ."{  million  acres. 
This  acreage  is  l4j  percent  of  the  average  1937-4).  acreage  harvested  for  grain. 
A  harvested  acreage  of  7.7  million  acres  would  give  a  production  of  sorghum 
grain  of  12k  million  bushels  with  a  yield  of  16.2  bushels  per  acre.    The  19^7 
production  was  95-6  million  bushels,  the  1946  production  IC6.9  million  bushels 
and  during  1937-41,  the  average  was  76  million.    The  yield  of  l6.2  bushels  per 
acre,  based  on  the  assumption  of  average  growing  conditions,  and  upon  perform- 
ance in  recent  years  and  the  distribution  of  the  recommended  goal  acreage  would 
be  less  than  the  17. 1  bushels  per  harvested  acre  in  1947,  but  larger  than  the 
average  of  Ik.k  bushels  during  1937-41.    Achievement  of  the  national  1948 
acreage  goals  for  sorghums.,  would  mean  that  a  higher  proportion  of  the  acreage 
of  sorghums    planted  would  be  harvested  for  grain  than  in  1946  and  1947 . 

labcr  and  Pre auction  Supplies:    The  farm  labor  situation  has  shown  a  definite 
improvement  over  recent  years  and  the  labor  supply  for  next  year  is  expected  to 
be  more  adequate  than  in  19^7-    No  serious  labor  problems  are  anticipated. 

Labor  and  material  difficulties  which  retarded  production  of  farm  machinery  are 
still  present.    Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  rate  of  farm  machinery  production  for  the  coming  year.  However, 
with  rvoroful  use  of  the  machinery  now  on  hand  and  with  anticipated  production 
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of  farm  machinery  during  the  fiscal  year  19^7-^-8 >  farmers  should  "be  able  to 
plant  and  harvest  the  acreages  recommended. 

Off-farm  storage  facilities  for  feed  grain  are  considered  to  be  nearly  ade- 
quate.   However ,  permanent  storage  on  farms  for  corn  is  not  adequate  for  the 
assumed  production,  and  the  problem  may  be  aggravated  b>y  shortages  in  build- 
ing  materials.    Moreover,  transportation  facilities  probably  will  not  per- 
mit free  movement  of  feed  grain  off  farms.    "Whether  transportation  facili- 
ties in  19^+8  will  be  sufficient  for  agricultural  needs  depends  whether  a 
sufficient  number  of  cars  can  be  constructed  in  the  coming  year  to  offset 
the  present  shortage,  and  whether  cars  are  distributed  equitably  to  the 
areas  of  agricultural  production. 

Market  Facilities:    Market  facilities  are  considered  adequate  to  market  the 
191+8  crop  of  corn,  oats,  "barley  and  grain  sorghums. 

Proposed  Price  Support  Programs ;    Under  existing  legislation  (Stabilization 
Act  of  19^2  as  amended)  it  is  mandatory  that  the  price  of  corn  be  supported 
to  producers  at  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  as  of  October  1,  19^-8.  Prices 
of  other  feed  grains  are  not  required  to  be  supported  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  finds  it  necessary  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  production  of 
such  agricultural  commodities.    However,  price  support  programs  have  been  in 
effect  on  barley  and  grain  sorghums  since  19^0,  and  upon  oats  since  19^5- 

It  is  recommended  that  programs  comparable  to  the  19^7  Loan  and  Purchase  Pro- 
grams on  barley,  oats,  and  grain  sorghums  be  made  available  for  the  19^8 
crops  at  rates  based  upon  the  loan  rates  for  corn  and  relative  feeding  values 
of  such  grains  to  corn. 
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SUPPLY  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  FEEL  CONCENTRATES  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION 
United  States,  Years  Beginning  October  1,  1937-48  1/ 


Item 

: Average: 
:1937™38:  1944- 
: through:  1945 
:  1941-42':'  : 

\  1945-  : 
1946  : 

■  1946-  : 
:  1947  : 

.1947.48: 
:    2j  : 

Projected 
1948-49 

Supply 
Stocks  "beginning  of  crop 
year  3/ 

Production 

Oats 

:          ---Million  Tons----- 

;     lb.  9        ll.o        14. y        IU.9      ±3 • 1  o«u 

•    72.1       86.5        80.7        91.0      67.2  85.I 
■    18.1       18.4       24.6       24.0      19.5  20.5 
6.9        6.6        6.4        6.3      6.7  6.6 
:      2.2         5.2         2.7         3.0       2.7  3-5 

:    99.3     116.7     114.4     124.3      96.1  115-7 

Other  grains  fed  4/  

Byproduct  feeds  for  feed. . . 
Total  supply  of  concen- 

•     4.8       10.8        8.4        6.4       7.6  6.0 
:    15-4       19.3       17-3       19-5     19*0  18.0 

:  136.4     158.4     155.5      l6l.l    136.4  147.7 

Utilization             .  : 
Domestic  feed  grains  fed..., 
Domestic  wheat  and  rye  fed. 

Animal  protein  feeds  ; 

Other  byproduct  feeds  

>      PiS   Jx          QQ  k       1  07  6        1  f)0  0       QD  0            06  0 

:     4.6        8.4        8.2        6.3       7-5  6.0 
:       .2        2.4         .2          .1        .1  .1 

•        3   Q            6  ?            R   ft                           6  1  ) 

2.9        2.6        2.5        2.4       2.4    )  18.0 
8.6      10.5        9.5       11.2     10.5  ) 

Total  concentrates  fed. . . • 

Feed  grains  for  seed,  ; 
human  food,  industry,  • 

105.6      129.5      133.8      125.9    116.6  120.1 

11.8       15.0       13.1       18.8     13.0  16.4 

Total  utilization  ; 

117.4     144.5     146.9     144.7    129.6  136.5 

Total  utilization  adjusted  ; 

H6.5     143-5     144.6     147.4  128.4 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  « 

19.9       14.9       10.9       13.7       8.0  11.2 

j_i j.  veb  oocjx  procLucoion,  ; 
October  -  September  in  • 
terms  of  production  units: 
(millions)  5/  : 

Utilization  of  all  concen-  : 
trates  for  feed  per  pro-  : 
duction  unit  (Pounds )....« 

153-0     176.4     175.0     169.9  158.7 
1,380     1,468     1,529     1,482  1,469 

163 . 0 

■1,475 

1/    As  of  March  10,  1948. 
2/  Preliminary. 

3/    Stocks  of  corn  October  1;  oats  July  1,  and  barley,  June  1;  stocks  of  . 

sorg2um  grains  not  reported. 
4/    Imported  grain  and  domestic  wheat  and  rye. 

5/    An  animal  production  unit  is  equal  to:    4,400  pounds  of  milk;  288  pounds 
of  hogs,  live  weight;  183  dezen  eggs;  256  pounds  of  chickens,  raised; 
246  pounds  of  turkeys,  produced;  311  pounds  of  broilers,  produced;  37.5 
stock  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms,  January  1;  8.0  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed, 
January  1;   .45  cattle  on  feed,  January  1;  6.1  cattle  on  farms,  January  1, 
other  than  cattle  on  feed  and  milk  cows;   .75  horses  and  mules,  two  years 
old  and  over  on  farms,  January  1;  or  6.5  colts  on  farms,  January  1. 
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State  Goals  for  .1948 


1Q1+8  Goal           :      Acreage  (Planted)      :  ■  '  %  Acreage  Goal  is  01 
production:  Acreage  :    Wt  ;1937-4l :1942-46 : :1937--M :1942-4< 
6:  (Bushels):  (Planted):  ;Average  cAverage : .  ^Average  :Ave.rag< 


-  T  h  H  u 

sand 

8   -    -  - 

-'  P  e 

r  c  -'  e  n 

x  - 

Maine 

003 

If 

10 

15 

•M  u 

142 

N.  H. 

63O 

15 

12 

11+ 

13 

125 

107  . 

115 

Vt. 

2,535 

65 

1+8 

70 

64 

135 

93 

102 

Mass . 

1,680 

1+0 

37 

8 

1+1 

41 

108 

98 

98 

R.  I. 

351 

9 

9 

8 

112 

100 

112 

Conn . 

2,100 

50 

1+8 

1+8 

50 

104 

104 

100 

N .  y. 

25,200 

700 

634 

687 

680 

110 

102 

103 

N.  J. 

7,600 

190 

181 

191 

193 

105 

99 

•    .  0  op 

Pa. 

58,917 

1,1+37 

1 ,369 

1 ,336 

1,359 

105 

108 

106 

Ohio 

171,500 

3  ,500 

3 ,1+11+ 

3  ,468 

3  ,510 

103 

101 

100 

Ind  m 

220,500 

4,500 

4,467 

4,203 

4,391 

~  7  -J  ^ 

101 

107 

102 

111  *  • 

439,100 

8,782 

8,802 

8,215 

8,551 

100 

107 

103 

Mich. 

61,250 

1,750 

1,630 

1,580 

1,729 

107 

111 

101 

Wise.  . 

108,360 

2  ,580 

2  .51+5 

■2,314 

2,588 

101 

111 

100 

Minn. 

220,000 

5,500 

S     7  ^ 

5  ,349 

4,541 

5,545 

103 

121 

99 

Iowa 

567 ,100 

10,700 

10,877 

9 ,827 

10,732 

•  98 

109 

100 

Mo. 

147,200 

4,600 

4 ,  377 

4,26l 

4,538 

105 

108 

101 

N.Dak. 

27,300 

1,300 

1,220 

1,109 

1,226 

L07 

117 

106 

S.Dak. 

96,000 

l+,000 

4,097 

3,258 

3,879 

98 

123 

103  . 

Netr . 

226,800 

8,100 

7,578 

7,457 

8,260 

107 

109 

98  . 

Kans . 

66, oc^ 

3,000 

2,523 

2,888 

3,3^6 

119 

104 

90  . 

Del. 

h.,350 

ll+5 

ll+l 

143 

140 

103 

101 

104 

Md. 

17,640 

1+90 

458 

494 

46o 

107 

99 

104 

Va. 

37,500 

1,250 

1,136 

1,381 

1,257 

110 

91 

99 

W.Va. 

•  10,880 

320 

309 

430 

339 

104 

74 

94 

N . Car . 

56,592 

2,358 

2,160 

2,439 

2,277 

109 

97 

104 

S . Car . 

26,550 

1,1+75 

1,1+08 

1,754 

1,497 

105 

84 

99  . 

✓  ✓ 

Ga 

1+5  ,500 

3  ,500 

3  ,237 

4  ,331 

3  ,469 

108 

81 

101 

Fla. 

7,050 

705 

698 

742 

722 

101 

95 

98 

Kv 

78,861+ 

2,51+1+ 

< —  7  ^/   1  1 

2,185 

2,647 

2,414 

116 

96 

✓ 

105 

Term. 

61+, 800 

2,1+00 

2,200 

2,718 

2,403 

109 

88 

100 

Ala. 

1+5 , 000 

3,000 

2,789 

3,514 

2,994 

108 

85 

100 

Miss . 

:  1+1,920 

2,tt20 

2,320 

■  3 , 098 

2,623 

113 

85 

100 

Ark. 

2i+,98i+ 

1,388 

•1,388 

'2,220 

1,682 

100 

63 

83 

La . 

18,000 

1,200 

990 

1,610 

1,203 

121 

75 

100 

Okla. 

24,300 

1,500 

1,319 

1,820 

1,689 

114 

82 

89 

Tex. 

5l+,l+00 

3,1+00 

2,973 

4,879 

4,124 

114 

70 

82 

Mont. 

3,000 

200 

177 

189 

201 

113 

106 

100 

Idaho 

1,344 

32 

26 

48 

35 

123 

67 

91 

Wyo . 

949 

73 

69 

I83 

98 

106 

40 

74 

Colo. 

16,200 

900 

638 

1,125 

896 

141 

80 

100 

N.Mex. 

2,275 

175 

155 

218 

195 

113 

80 

90 

Ariz . 

1+10 

i+l 

34 

38 

34 

121 

108 

121 

Utah 

900 

30 

25 

27 

24 

120 

111 

125 

Nev. 

128 

4 

2 

3 

.*•  2 

200 

133 

200 

Wash . 

91+0 

20 

•  15 

34 

21 

133 

59 

95 

Greg. 

1,080 

30 

■  28 

66 

40 

107 

^5 

75  • 

Calif. 

2,080 

65 

62 

78 

71 

105 

83 

92  ■ 

1/ 

U.  S. 

3,038,122 

90,700 

86,168 

91,763 

91,130 

105 

99 

99 

1/    Average  of  five-year  totals. 
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State  Goals  for  -19k8 


1948  Goal" 


Acreage  (Planted ) 


%  Acreage  Goal  is  of 


State 

:Production: 
:  (Bushels): 

Acreage  : 
(Planted): 

1947  :1937-4l:-1942-46: 
^Average  :Average : 

I9k7 

:1937-4l:1942-4£ 
:Average  :Average 

_  _ 

-Thou 

sand 

s  -  -  - 

-  -p 

e  r  c  e  n 

t-  - 

Maine 

'   3; 395 

97 

85 

114 

87  ' 

114 

85 

111 

N.  H. 

247 

13 

13 

15 
•^y 

13 

100 

87 

100 

Vt . 

1,400 

70 

56 

80 

74 

125 

88 

'95 

Mass . 

180 

15 

y 

14 

15 

15 

107 

100 

.100 

R.  I. 

27 

3 

4 

J 

4 

75 

100 

75  • 

1  y 

Conn. 

154 

y  i 

14 

16 

14 

17 

88 

100 

82 

W.  Y. 

24,500 

875 

543 

864 

783 

161 

101 

112 

N.  J. 

•  1,175 

47 

51 

52 

55 

92 

90 

85 
^y 

Pa. 

23,408 

836 

760 

894 

867 

110 

94 

96 
y^ 

Ohio 

38,500 

1,100 

888 

1 .153 

1 .222 

124 

95 
yy 

90 

Ind. 

35  ,650 

~J  y  )  ^  y 

1,150 

1  265 

1.368 

1  ksk 

91 

84 

79 

111. 

133 ,000 

3  ,500 

y  9  J 

3,411 

3,626 

'3,532 

103 

97 

99 

Mich. 

49,300 

1,450 

1,117 

1,336 

1,462 

130 

109 

99 

Wis . 

116,000 

2,900 

2  884 

2  440 

2  790 

^ ,  1  y^ 

101 

119 

104 

Minn. 

162,000 

4,500 

4 ,6^0 

4,2l6 

4 ,8^7 

97 

107 

93 
y  j 

Iowa 

203,000 

5 , 800 

5  ,669 

5  .719 

102 

101 

109 

Mo. 

44,100 

2,100 

1  552 

2  .108 

2  ?p4 

135 

100 

Qk 
y"e 

N.Dak. 

60,900 

2,100 

2  ?80 

l  84l 

92 

y  *— 

114 

8P 

S.Dak. 

90,000 

3 ,000 

?    T  Q  k 
J5  -*0  ^ 

P  01  P 

96 

1  4q 

Nehr . 

62,400 

2/400 

2  4?6 

1  879 

P  ^4^ 

99 

128 

102 

Kans . 

33 .600 

1,600 

1,510 

1,641 

1,743 

ic6 

93 

92 

Del. 

147 

7 

7 
1 

R 

7 

100 

140 

100 

Md. 

988 

38 

45 

39 

48 

84 

97 

y  I 

79 

Va. 

3 ,675 

175 

159 

131 

175 

110 

134 

100 

W.Va. 

1,520 

80 

99 
yy 

92 
y- 

96 

✓ 

81 

87 

N.Car . 

10,983 

523 

y  *—y 

■  518 

'-y  1 

4^9 

101 

176 

119 

S . Car . 

18 , 216 

828 

866 

573 

772 

96 

144 

107 

Ga. 

15 , 966 

887 

887 

587 

855 

100 

151 

io4 

Fla. 

1,080 

180 

160 

18 

112 

112 

.  1,000 

161 

Ky. 

2,000 

125 

no 

1  ^8 

82 

114 

91 

Tenn. 

4,950 

275 

301 

1  4l 

3  Of) 

91 

9P 

y*- 

Ala. 

7  ,200 

4  00 

^l  i 

181 

kP4 

129 

PP1 

Miss . 

13 .052 

502 

ROP 

1  80 

100 

P7Q 

Ark. 

10 ,234 

602 

470 

3P9 

4-DD 

128 

183 

1  PQ 

La. 

4  ,725 

225 

1 80 

74 

125 

136 

Okla. 

25,200 

i,4oo 

1 .472 

1 .540 

1 .449 

95 

y  y 

91 

97 
y  1 

Tex. 

31,875 

1 ,875 

1 .758 

1  800 

_L.  y  \J\J\J 

1  847 

107 

104 

102 

Mont . 

10,800 

4oo 

4l8 

4  08 

96 

98 

OJ. 

Idaho 

.  6,876 

191 

187 

PPO 

PPO 

102 

87 

87 

Wvo . 

4,225 

169 

171 

145 

167 

99 

y  y 

117 

101 

Colo. 

6,500 

250 

224 

188 

228 

112 

133 

110 

N.Mex. 

720 

40 

48 

41 

54 

83 

98 

74 

Ariz. 

308 

28 

32 

22 

26 

88 

127 

108 

Utah 

1,680 

48 

49 

46 

56 

98 

104 

86 

NeT. 

324 

12 

13 

."•8 

12 

92 

150 

100 

Wash. 

4,320 

160 

209 

266 

289 

77 

60 

55 

Oreg. 

9,200 

400 

428 

446 

449 

93 

.  .  90. 

89  ... 

Calif . 

5,500 

550 

542 

434 

517 

101 

127 

106 

U.  S. 

1,265,200 

:  "  43,940 

1/ 

42,501  39,715 

1/ 

•44,54-5 

103 

111 

99 

l/    Average  of  five-year  totals 
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BARLEY:    State'- Goals' for  1948 


- 

;         1948  Goal  : 

Acreage  (Planted)      • : 

%  Acreage  Goal  1 

s  of 

State 

:Prcduction': 

Acreage: : 

19^7- 

: 1937-41: 1942 -46: 

19^7 

:  193  7 -41: 1942 -46 

:  (Bushels ) : 

(Planted) : 

:Average  :Averag.e :. 

Average  :Average 

q    q    n  H 

CD     CL    11  U. 

_  _p 

e  r  c  e  n  t- 

- 

Maine 

116 

4 

4 

4 

4 

100 

100 

100 

Vt. 

104 

4 

1 

6 

3 

400 

67 

133 

N.  Y. 

3,120 

120 

101 

142 

118 

119 

84 

102 

N.  J. 

324 

12 

13 

6 

10 

92 

200 

120 

Pa. 

3,390 

113 

125 

107 

124 

90 

117 

91 

Ohio 

480 

20 

16 

29 

37 

125 

69 

5^ 

Ind. 

330 

15 

21 

;-  41 

67 

71 

98 

22  : 

111. 

1,610 

70 

•  '  25 

*'l36 

85 

280 

51 

82 

Mich. 

3,510 

130 

121 

2  (Jo 

102 

107 

03 

fto 

Wise. 

6,400 

200 

160 

731 

257 

125 

27 

78 

Minn. 

dj>  }  dUU 

1,050 

J. ,  U_Lo 

1,964 

1,026 

-Lu3 

53 

102 

Iowa 

880 

40 

36 

421 

51 

111 

10 

'78 

Mo. 

1,125 

75 

7^ 

199 

149 

101 

38 

50'  • 

N.Dak. 

54,600 

2,600 

2,475 

1,059 

2,5^3 

105 

■  135 

102  • 

S.Dak. 

26,600 

1,400 

1,508 

1,830 

1,927 

93 

82 

73 

Nehr . 

11,200 

700 

533 

1,396 

1,318 

131 

.  50 

53  • 

Kans . 

4,680 

■  360 

328 

Oft? 

110 

41 

L 

Del. 

3:1  " 

i  4 

■^o 

3 

10 

108 

467 

140 

Md. 

2,240 

80 

79 

58 

75 

101 

138 

107' 

Va. 

2,470 

■  95 

86 

68 

78 

110 

132 

122 

W.Va, 

208 

8 

.  8 

9 

10 

100 

89 

80  : 

N.Car . 

760 

40 

■' '  •  h3 

18 

.3k 

93 

222 

74 

S . Car . 

540 

30 

27 

11 

32 

ill 

273 

9k 

Ga. 

152 

8 

7 

10 

114 

267 

80  . 

Ky. 

1,360 

.  80 

71 

67 

132 

113 

119 

6l 

Tenn . 

1,760 

110 

88 

61 

126 

125 

180 

87  - 

Ala. 

•55 

5 

2 

- 

5  . 

250 

- 

100 

Miss. 

85 

5 

3 

2 

6 

167 

■■  250 

83 

Ark: 

—  " •  120- 

.....  ■.■...xo.-. 

""( 5 

•■•  11 

■  -  ■  - 

200 

91" 

"71"* 

Okla. 

1,1+30 

110 

140 

440 

434 

79 

25: 

25. 

Tex. 

•  v -3:^300  .  . 

••• W 

275 

•':385:'r- 

~-w- ' 

Mont. 

19,550 

850 

821 

192 

565 

104 

443 

'  128" 

Idaho 

10,725 

325 

322 

233 

35^- 

101 

139 

92 

Wyo . 

4,368 

168 

162 

93 

144 

104 

172 

117 

Colo . 

14,000 

700 

669 

025 

839 

105 

112 

03 

N.Mex. 

640 

40 

42 

17 

51 

95 

235 

(O 

Ariz . 

2,880 

260 

161 

69 

132 

99 

232 

121 

rr       n  »~7  r- 

5,375 

T  OCT 

125 

113 

98 

133 

*1  1  T 

111 

128 

94 

Nev . 

792 

24 

22 

15 

23 

109 

160 

104 

Wash. 

3,200 

100 

114 

139 

231 

88 

9h 

^3 

Oreg. 

10,150 

350 

338 

219 

315 

104 

160 

111 

Calif . 

44,000 

2,000 

1,964 

1,530 

1,768 

102 

131 

113 

1/ 

1/ 

U.  S. 

274,207 

12,625 

12,030 

14,315  lk,9hQ 

105 

89 

84 

l/    Average  of  five-year  totals 
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SOEGHUMS  (EXCEPT  SIRUP):    State  Goals  for  19 48 


1948  Goal  Acreage  (Planted)        :         Acreage  Goal  is  of 


State  1 
* 

Acreage  (Planted) 

' .  1947 

:1937-4l:1942.-46.: 
:Average :  Aver  age: 

19^7 

U93  7  :  41:1942- 46 
:Average ^Average 

-  -         -  T  h  o 

u  s  a  n  d 

-   -  P 

e  ;r  c  e. 

n't.-  - 

...        ...  .  „  .... 

Ind. 

4 

3 

10 

9 

133 

40 

44 

111. 

6 

6 

100 

Ok 

cm- 

k& 

Wise . 

1 

8 

4 

13 

25 

Minn.  . 

6 

12 

41 

19 

50 

15 

32  ' 

Iowa 

10 

5 

90 

29 

200 

11 

34 

Mo . 

250 

188 

392 

251 

133 

64 

100 

N.Dak. 

50 

62 

81 

3^ 

JJ 

S . Dak . 

300 

188 

l,c68 

568 

160 

28 

53 

Ne"br . 

403 

358 

1,4§7 

626 

113 

29 

64  . 

Kans , 

3,650 

2,254 

3,371 

3,250 

162 

108 

112 

Va. 

12 

15 

4 

8 

80 

300 

150 

N . Car . 

.  13 

14 

16 

14 

93 

81 

93 

S . Car . 

25 

22 

18 

25 

114 

139 

100  , 

Ga. 

4o 

39 

41 

39 

103 

98 

103 . 

Ky. 

24 

24 

32 

26 

100 

75 

.'92  \ 

Tenn. 

42 

^7 

46 

^3 

114 

91 

98 

Ala. 

86 

74 

33 

39 

116 

261 

221 

Miss . 

1+1 

32 

35 

36 

128 

117 

114 

Ark . 

109 

82 

118 

88 

133 

92 

124 

JLa . 

15 

0  ■ 

12 

8 

250 

125 

188 

UKia . 

1,600 

T  1,1.1— 

1,445 

1,958 

2,177 

111 

82 

73 

Texas . 

6,800 

5,742 

6,557 

7,618 

118 

104 

89  .. 

Mont . 

4 

5 

11 

6 

80 

36 

.'  67  . 

Wyop 

7 

8 

26 

13 

88 

27 

5^ 

Colo. 

700 

490 

903 

687 

1^3 

78 

102 

N.Mex. 

550 

290 

539 

505 

190 

102 

109 

Ariz . 

70 

61 

41 

59 

115 

171 

119 

Calif . 

120 

76 

145 

144 

158 

83 

83 

U.  S. 

14,938 

y  y 

11,538  17,095  16,395 

130 

87 

91 

l/    Average  of  five-year  totals. 
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SOEGHUMS  (FOR  GRAIN) :    State  Goals  for  1948 

"         1948  Goal  :    Acreage  (Harvested)"  J      %  Acreage  Goal  is  of 

jproductlon:  Acreage  :    19'+?    :  1937 -41:1942 -^6" :    1947    : l?37-4l: l?^-* 

:  (Bushels ):Harvested;  :Average  ;Average ;  ^Average  .'Average 

----Thousands----  --Percent--- 


Ind. 

56. 

0 

1 

2 

1/ 

2 

200 

100 

100 

111. 

29 

1 

1 

2 

1 

100 

■  50 

100 

Iowa 

21 

1 

1 

5 

1 

100 

20 

100 

Mo . 

7D 

38 
j° 

68 

0/ 

./■*- 

184 

103 

137 

N . Dak . 

Ik 

1 

5 

2 

6 

20 

50 

17 

S.Dak. 

520 

1+0 

18 

138 

93 

222 

29 

43 

Nehr . 

2,000 

125 

1+4 

244 

83 

284 

51 

151 

Kans . 

21,000 

1,1+00 

75^ 

1,247 

1,313 

186 

112 

107 

Ala. 

900 

50 

33 

12  2/ 

132 

_ 

417 

Ark. 

140 

10 

10 

12 

8 

100 

83 

125 

La. 

49-5 

3 

!■ 

1 

1 

300 

300 

300 

Okla. 

9,600 

800  - 

471 

757 

742 

170 

106 

108 

Texas 

75,650 

4,1+50 

3,801 

2,338 

4,229 

117 

190 

105 

Colo. 

4,200 

300 

160 

158 

176 

188 

190 

171 

N.Mex. 

3,000 

250 

141 

202 

197 

177 

124 

127 

Ariz. . 

1,995 

.  57 

52 

26 

44 

120 

219 

130 

Calif. 

3,960 

110 

70 

142 

134 

157 

78 

82 

U.  s. 

124,464.5 

7,670 

5,606 

■3/ 
5,353 

u 

7,089 

137 

143 

108 

l/  2 -year  average 
2/  3 -year  average 
3_/    Average  of  five-year  totals 
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FLAXSEED 

Requirements  and  Market  Outlook:     Total  drying  oil  requirements  are'  esti- 
mated, at  1,120  million  pounds  which  is , approximately  the  same  as  1.947-U.8 
estimated  requirements.     The  demand  for  drying  oils,  which  is  directly 
connected  with  building  and  industrial  activity,  should  continue  through 
19h9»     New  housing  programs  and  industrial  production  are  expected  to  remain 
at  high  levels.     Continued  increased  supplies  and  use  of  tung  oil  will  tend 
to  decrease  the  amount  of  linseed  oil  required  as  will  the  use  of  treated 
soybean  oil  for  drying, .  Relatively  large  quantities  of  soybean  oil  will 
also  be  used  in  combination  with  tung  oil.    The  increased  use  of  tung  -and 
soybean  oils  will  be  partially  offset  by  the  decreased  availability  of  fish 
oil,  castor  oil  and  oiticica  oil.     Taking  into  consideration  the  factors'  "'; 
outlined  above,  U.  S.  Requirements  for  linseed  oil  in  19h8-h9  are  estimated 
at  635  million  pounds.     Such  a  requirement  of  linseed  oil  represents  $7%  of 
the  estimated  19hQ-h9  total  requirement  for  drying  oils  as  compared  with 
68.5%  in  19h6,  and  6k%  during  the  period  1935-39*     In  arriving  at  the  esti- 
mated requirement  for  linseed  oil  it  was  estimated  that  the  irreducible  ' 
minimum  quantity  which  would  be  required,  regardless  of  cost,  would  be  £20 
million  pounds  for  use  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  oils.     Of  this 
amount,  a  minimum  of  U05>  million  pounds  would  be  required  in  the  manufacture 
of  paint,  varnish  and  lacquer.     This  estimate  was  made  by  the  National  Paint 
Varnish  and  Lacquer  Association,    With  reasonable  prices,  an  amount  consider 
ably  larger  than  the  $20  million  pound  minimum  requirement  Virould  be  used. 

The  world  situation  with  respect  to  fats  and  oils  is  still  one  of  scarcity 
wherein  requirements  and  demands  are  considerably  in  excess,  of  world 
supplies.    For  instance,  the  exportable  supplies  of  linseed  and  other 
similar  technical  oils  in  19h7  are  estimated  at  between  U55  and  $00 
thousand  metric  tons,  as  compared  with  prewar  exportable  supplies  of 
approximately  860  thousand  metric  tons.     It  is  not  anticipated  there  will 
be  any  material  change  during  19U8-U9.    The  world  shortage  of  linseed  oil 
was  clearly  brought  to  our  attention  when  the  Fats  and  Oils  Branch  vtas  in 
the  process  of  amending  export  allocations  for  October  -  December  19^7.  At 
that  time,  with  the  present  world  shortage  of  dollar  exchange,  requests  for 
linseed  oil  were  considerably  more  than  double  the  amount  which  was  actually 
allocated,  even  though  in  the  previous  quarter  we  had  allocated  over  27  mil- 
lion pounds  of  linseed  oil,  most  of  which  represented  oil  imported  into  this 
country  from  Argentina,    The  enactment  of  the  Marshall  plan  or  a  similar 
plan  for  furnishing  assistance  to  Europe  would  tend  to  increase  or  at  least 
maintain  world  demands  for  food  and  reconstruction  commodities „ 

Imports  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  from  Uruguay  during  the  period  19hh 
through  I9I46  have  averaged  approximately  26  million  pounds  (oil  equivalent) 
annually  and  it  is  possible  that  a  similar  amount  could  be  imported  against 
the  19U8-I9U9  requirements.     It  is  doubtful  that  purchases  in  Uruguay  could 
be  made  at  prices  comparable  to  domestic  prices c 

We  have,  during  the  past  few  years,  imported  substantial  quantities  of  lin- 
seed oil  and  flaxseed  from  Argentina,  mostly  in  the  form  of  oil,  but  even 
so,  such  imports  are  materially  less  than  our  prewar  imports  which  were  in 
the  form  of  flaxseed.     Our  dealings  with  the  Argentina  Government  in  the 
purchase  of  linseed  oil  during  the  past  few  years  have  not  been  satisfactory 
Furthermore,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  Argentine  estimates  of  produc- 
tion or  amounts  of  linseed  oil  and  flaxseed  which  might  be  made  available 
for  export  to  this  country.    Even  were  it  possible  to  obtain  assurances  of 
an  import  supply  from  Argentine  we  could  not  be  at  all  assured  that  the  pric 
which  would  be  asked  would  be  reasonable  in  relation  to  domestic  prices. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  maximum  of  approximately  11  million  and  22  million 
pounds  (oil  content)  of  flaxseed  or  linseed  oil  could  be  imported  from 
Mexico  and  Canada,  respectively,  against  our  estimated  requirement  of  635 
million  pounds  of  linseed  oi. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  present  outlook  with  respect  to  our  import  possibilities 
for  19UQ-U9,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  50  million  pounds  (oil 
equivalent)  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  will  be  imported.    This  amount  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  imports  from  Uruguay  would  be  approximately  the 
same  as  the  19UU-U6  average,  that  there  would  be  no  imports  from  Argentina, 
and  that  imports  from  Canada  and  Mexico  combined  would  be  between  25  and  30 
million  pounds. 

Production  Goals:    With  an  estimated  requirement  of  635  million  pounds  of 
linseed"  oil  and  estimated  imports  of  50  million  pounds  (oil  content)  of  lin- 
seed oil  or  flaxseed,  we  would  need  a  production  of  5-85  million  pounds  of 
oil  from  domestically  produced  flaxseed,    A  requirement  of  585  million  pounds 
of  linseed  oil  from  domestically  produced  seed  would  require  approximately 
30.2  million  bushels,  of  flaxseed  for  crushing,  or  a  total  cf  approximately 
36  million  bushels,  including  allowances  for  seed  and  dockage.  Accordingly, 
a  goal  of  Iu3  million  acres  is  suggested.     On  the  basis  of  average  yields 
and  abandonment  during  the  period  19l|2-h6,  a  goal  of  ho  3  million  acres  would 
produce  approximately  36  million  bushels  of  flaxseed.     It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  goal  makes  no  provision  for  any  increase  in  stocks  of  linseed  oil. 

Domestic  Utilization  of  Drying  Oils  in  1935-U6  and 
Estimated  Requirements  Calendar  Year  19h& 
(in  million  pounds) 


Drying  Oils 

1935-39 

19U0 

19hl 

19k2  19h3 

19hh 

19U5 

19U6  Estimate 

Linseed  Oil 

519 

590 

816 

832 

783 

702 

652 

681 

635 

Tung  oil  1/ 

118 

67 

69 

III 

10 

10 

21 

32 

100 

Perilla  oil 

59  . 

20 

9 

k 

2 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

5 

Fish  oil 

,7.6. 

•80 

111 

.  77 

.71. 

120 

137 

9B 

'  75 

Soybean  oil 

20 

•5U 

73 

55 

51 

''  50 

60 

91 

225 

Castor  oil 

8 

'39 

67 

82  : 

h3 

'  118 

98 

61 

60 

Oiticica  oil 

7 

15 

27" 

9 

2 

11 

19 

25 

15 

Others 

a 

3 

k 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

5 

Total 

8TT 

868 

1176 

1075 

96U 

IDT? 

9BF 

99h 

IT20 

Notes     Total  domestic  disappearance  of  linseed,  tung,  perilla,  and  oiticica 
oils;  for  the  remaining  oils  reported  factory  consumption  (Bureau  of  Census) 
in  paint  and  varnish,  linoleum  and  oil  cloth,  printing  ink,  lubricants  and 
greases,  and  others,  with  the  exception  of  castor  oil  wherein  the  amount  used 
for  intermediate  preparations  under  "other  miscellaneous  products"  was  not 
included o 

1/    Re-exports  were  subtracted  from  total  disappearance  to  arrive  at 
domestic  disappearance „ 

2/    Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

Support  Prices;    With  the  present  world  shortage  of  food  grains,  and  con- 
sidering also  the  very  large  wheat  goal  which  has  been  announced  for  I9I48, 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  a  goal  of  h»3  million  acres  of  flaxseed  could 
be  attained  without  price  support  in  excess  of  the  90$  of  parity  required 
by  law.    This  is  particularly  true  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  flax  is 
in  direct  competition  for  acreage  with  wheat  and  corn,  the  prices  of  which 
are  at  all-time  highs  for  this  country. 

In  view  of  the  world  shortage  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  and  the  uncertainty 
of  Argentina  as  a  source  of  supply  for  this  country,  it  is  felt  that  the 
United  States  must  be  independent  of  other  countries,  except  for  Canada, 
Mexico  and  possibly  Uruguay,  for  our  linseed  oil  requirements,.  Therefore, 
the  $6,00  support  price  for  flaxseed  has  been  continued  for  the  19U8  crop0 

In  arriving  at  the  acreage  goal  and  support  price  recommended  herein  it  has 
been  assumed  that  export  controls  will  be  continued  throughout  the  crop 
year  19U8, 
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Imports  for  Consumption  of  Flaxseed  (in  terras  of  oil)  and 
Linseed  Oil  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  1935  to  June  30,  19hl 


(In 

millions 

of  pounds) 

Flaxseed 
(in  terms'  of  oil) 

Linseed 

Oil 

t Total  Oil 
: Equivalent 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Argentina  Uruguay 

1935 

310.1 

1.9 

312,0 

1936 

252.8 

252.8 

1937 

525.8 

2,3 

■  — 

— 

528.1 

1938 

275oU 

17.1  • 

292.5 

1939 

293.3 

12.7 

306.0 

19U0 

189.5 

36.1 

"l/ 

225.7 

±yLix 

361;. 3 

37.6 

,1 

UU.U  9 

19U2 

19li.O 

23.2 

27.8 

2U5.0 

19h3 

88.  k 

1.7 

20.5 

.9 

111  ..5 

19kh 

13.9 

60„2 

.9 

75.0 

19U5 

16,5 

20.6 

68„3 

ho2 

109 . 7 

19U6 

9.k 

76*6 

U.2 

139,5 

19U7-Jan.-June  30 

90,2 

1.1 

91.3 

Average  I9l4.lj.-li6 

13.3 

23.3 

68.1; 

3.1 

108.0 

1/    Less  than  50,000  pounds 
Source;     Foreign  Commerce  and 

Navigation  of  the  United  States 

,  U.  S.  Dept. 

of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census. 

FLAXSEED:     State  Goals  for  19U8 


19148  Goal 

:  Acrea 

ge  Planted        5 j 

l  Acreage 

Goal 

is  of: 

Production: 

:        i Average: 

Average: 

: Ave  rage : Aver age 

State  : 

(Bushels)  -J 

Acreage 

:19U7:1937-U1:19U2-U6: 

19U7:1937-Ultl9U2-U6 

-  -  Thousands 

-  -  Percent 

Ohio 

1+0.0 

5 

3 

167 

Illinois 

50.0 

h 

6 

1/  16 

5 

67 

25 

80 

Michigan 

52.5 

■7 

5 

~  8 

6 

ll|0 

88 

117 

Wisconsin 

157.5 

15 

15 

8 

9 

100 

188 

167 

Minnesota 

13,U19.0 

1,U91 

1,U17 

1,053 

1,275 

105 

Ili2 

117 

Iowa 

880.0 

80 

80 

128 

163 

100 

62 

k9 

Missouri 

38.5 

7 

7 

5 

13 

100 

II4O 

5U 

South  Dakota 

5,oliO,o 

593 

597 

171 

U33 

99 

3U7 

137 

North  Dakota 

10,850.0 

1,550 

l,U6h 

561; 

1,368 

106 

275 

113 

Kansas 

687.0 

125 

115 

107 

197 

109 

117 

63 

Oklahoma 

66.0 

12 

k 

10 

36 

300 

120 

33 

Texas 

75o.o 

100 

9h 

2/33 

U9 

106 

303 

20U 

Montana 

825.0 

150 

.188 

89 

308 

80 

169 

'  h9 

Idaho 

2I4.0 

3 

3 

6 

h/2 

100 

50 

150 

Wyoming 

9.0 

2 

2 

2 

100 

:  100 

Arizona 

562.5 

25 

20 

2/11 

18 

125 

227 

139 

Washington 

ItU.o 

h 

h 

~  6 

h/  2 

100 

67 

200 

Oregon 

lOU.Q 

8 

8 

h 

57  3 

100 

200 

267 

California 

2,392.5 

■  IU5 

•  125 

111 

183 

116 

131 

79 

United  States    35,992.0       326    I4, 157  3/, 305    3/li,072     -10li       188  106 


Tf  19U0-UI  Average  : 

2/  1939-1;1  Average 

3/  Average  of  5  year  totals 

IT/  19U2-U3  average  • 

57  19U2-U3-UU  Average, 
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v?  .       SOYBEANS'.     .,  '■>::,•■•;  W  -  ■ 

Requirements  and  market  Outlook;     The  requirement  for  soybeans  in  19hQ-h9  to 
meet  effective  demand  at  or  above  support  levels  is  estimated  at  19.9  million 
bushels  for  all  purposes.    Soybeans  produced'  in  19l|8  will  be  utilised  largely 
in  the  crop  year  September  19l|8-August  ±9h9,  for  the  production  of  oil.  In 
view  of  the  continuing  large  requirements  for  fats  and.  oils  for  domestic 
consumption  as  well  as  for  export  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  production 
of  soybeans  at  a  high  level 8 

The  requirements  for  edible  fats  and  oils  based  on  an  estimated  I9I48-I49  popu- 
lation of  11+5.9  millions  and  with  the  national  income  at  approximately 
present  levels  are  estimated  at  1x2  pounds  per  capita  or  32 c 5  pounds,  exclud- 
ing butter.     This  would  mean  a  total  domestic  demand,  excluding  butter,  of 
7U0  million  pounds  of  refined  edible  fats  and  oils, 

Total  exports  and  shipments  of  edible  fats  and  oils  are  estimated  at  550 
million  pounds  (excluding  oilseeds) »     Non-food  use  of  edible  oils  are 
estimated  at  h65  million  pounds  including  305  million  pounds  of  soybean  oil 
and  foots o 

Total  requirements  of  edible  fats  and  oils  for  ±9kQ~h9,  excluding  butter, 
are  estimated  as  follows*. 

Domestic  Consumption,  Refined 
Exports  and  Shipments 
Non-food  Uses,  Foots  &  Loss 

Total  (crude  oil  basis) 

Approximately  170  million  pounds  of  imported  oils  will  be  used  for  edible 
purposes,  leaving  5,585  million  pounds  to  be  obtained  from  domestic  producr 
tion.     As  indicated  in  the  following  table  1,555  million  pounds  of  crude 
soybean  oil  would  be  needed  to  meet  such  a  requirement  during  ±9h$-h9e 

Domestic  Production  19k%-h9  With  Comparisons 

-  calendar    *  Crop  Year 


Year  Average*  :  : 19UY-U8  t 

-1937-1+1      a  19l+5-U6;19l+6~li7*  (Forecast) *  19l+8~li9 

(Million  Pounds') 


Lard 

1,9)42 

2,107 

2,382 

2,300 

2,200 

Edible  Tallow  &  Edible 

Oils  Except  Soybean  Oil 

1,933 

1,101 

1,536 

1,800 

1,830 

Soybean  Oil 

h!9 

1,105 

1,530 

1,350 

1,555 

Total 

h,29h 

li,953 

5,1+1+8 

5,U5o 

£75bT 

Domestic  utilization  of  soybean  oil  (excluding  foots)  for  industrial  uses  is 
estimated  at  about  225  million  pounds.     Increased  inedible  use  of  soybean 
oil  is  based  on  further  commercial  development  of  fractionation  and  other 
technical  methods  for  the  improvement  of  the  drying  characteristics  of  soy- 
bean oil.     present  price  relationships  between  the  major  drying  oils  and  the 
lower  priced  soybean  oils  plus  larger  supplies  of  tung  oil  have  resulted  in 
increasing  use  of  soybean  oil  as  a  drying  oil.     Approximately  80  million 
pounds  of  soybean  oil  foots  derived  from  the  refining  processes  will  also  be 
utilized  mainly  in  the  production  of  soap. 

Requirements  for  refined  soybean  oil  for  edible  use  is  estimated  at  1,102 
million  pounds  which  will  maintain  a  necessary  per  capita  consumption  of 
edible  fats  and  oils  in  the  United  States  at  present  levels.     Soybean  oil  is 
now  the  major  vegetable  oil  used  in  the  production  of  shortening  as  well  as 
one  of  the  leading  oils  used  in  the  production  of  margarine,. 


U,7u0  million  pounds 
550       »  » 
I165      "  11 
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Assuming  the  continuation  of  export  controls  exports  of  soybean  oil  are 
estimated  at  l£0  million  pounds  during  19U8-U9  to  meet  demands  of  the 
critical  world  food  situation. 

Production  Goal;    The  goal, is  10,5^6,000  acres  of .  soybeans  . for  beans.  ■  This 
goal  is  579,000  acres  less  than  the  19U7  acres  harvested.    However,  the  pro- 
duction goal  is  about  17  million  bushels  greater  than  that  in  19h7 s  during 
which  year  the  yield  was  adversely  affected  by  unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
during  both  planting  and  growing  season,, 

The  10,5146,000  acre  goal  would  produce  199  million  bushels  of  soybeans  on  the 
basis  of  the  five  year  19U2-U6  average  yield  of  18.9  bushels  per  acre,  .  "Allow- 
ing 28  million  bushels. for  use  as  seed,  feed,  full-fat  flour,  other  food  uses 
and  loss,  and  2  million  bushels  for  export  as  beans,  the  remaining  169  mil- 
lion bushels  vrould  produce  the  estimated  requirement  of  1,555  million  pounds 
of  soybean  oil.     An  average  yield  of  9.2  pounds  of  soybean  oil  per  bushel  is 
assumed.    This  compares  with  the  19h7  crop  oil  yield  per  bushel  but  is 
slightly  above,  the  average  yield  for  the  years  I9U2-I46  when  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  the  crop  was  crushed  in  less  efficient  mills  than  are  now 
processing  soybeans. 

While  conservation  needs  would  require  a  reduction  in  the  acreage  of  inter- 
tilled crops  in  the  major  soybean  areas,  expected  strong  needs  for  exports 
of  food  require  continued  intensive  use  of  available  land.     In  view  of  this 
situation,  it  has  become  necessary  to  postpone  the  acreage  adjustments  needed 
to  meet  our  conservation  requirements. 

Price  Support;     The  price  support  level  for  19U8  crop  soybeans  is  90%  of  the 
comparable  price  on  August  15,  19hQ,  for  soybeans  grading  No.  2  and  contain- 
ing not  more  than  lh%  moisture*    On  February  15,  19i|8,  the  comparable  price 
for  soybeans  was  $.2.38  per  bushel  and  90%  of  the  present  comparable  price  was 
$2,li|.     Black,  brown  and  mixed  varieties  will  be  supported  at  20  cents  per 
bushel  less  than  the  support  for  the  yellow  and  green  varieties. 
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:      19U8  Goal  :    Acres  Harvested      :%  Acreage  Goal  is  of 

: Production:  Acreage-:        : Average: Average:        : Average: Average 


State  :   (Bushels]  tHarvested:1947:1937-4l:  19424^6:1947: 1937-41: 1942-k6 


Thousands 

-  -  Percent 

Mpw  YnTk" 

yu 

O 

5 

y 

1 9 

Xt 

120 

67 

9^ 

1\Tpw  Jptspv 

1  fO 

11 

1U 

I/O 

■1-3 

110 

183 

05 

Ppnrvsvl  v^ni  a 

0  Re" 
£0p 

19 

T  7 

17 

1U 

"39 
3^ 

112 

190 

59 

Ohio 

1  7  nAi 

1  (  yVOjl 

0  rp 

U3y 

1  nQ7 
i,uy  f 

09 
yc 

xyy 

uu 

Indiana 

27,h55 

l,uU5 

1,523 

618 

1,1+07 

95 

23U 

103 

Illinois 

74,282 

3,u55 

3,622 

1,803  , 

3,445 

95 

192 

100 

Michi  ean 

II  i  -J-  V  1  1-  -J-  L_  (-4.  X  J. 

i   9). ft 

7o 

7A 

tt 

99 

11), 

114 

103 

1U2 

AR 
OO 

Wisconsi  n 

43^ 

32 

do 

1  A 
ID 

1,7 

123 

200 

AR 
OO 

Minnes  ota 

14,4-1-5 

930 

y^u 

T  7 
3  ( 

^AR 
900 

101 

2,5*4 

^53 

Iowa 

3c9 oOO 

1,600 

1, 75a 

5U9 

1,  ol<: 

91 

291 

Rfl 
OO 

Mi  s  snu  "rn 

1V1 1UJUU11 

"i  0    ~>  n  r1 

12,375 

750 

0V9 

1U1 

An  t 
0I3 

91 

7U3 

TOO 

Wcr+.h  T") a  lent  a 

DO 

/ 
O 

L 
O 

5 

1^:0 

South  Dakota 

870 

60 

50 

2/  2 

15 

120 

1,200 

1*00 

Nebraska 

59h 

36 

32 

r/  7 

3U 

112 

514 

106 

Kansas 

1 

999 

91  < 

93 

1,089 

OA 

yo 

ij \J  J_  a.  v  v  a  x  ^ 

)  1  no 
UUU 

3^ 

1.9 
4^ 

9), 
^•4 

■3A 
30 

76 

133 

Ro 

oy 

M  P  tvI 

IVl  O  i.  V  _L  C2.I  LKJ. 

4XO 

3^ 

1  34 

1  C 
15 

"39 
J£ 

9k 

213 

Ro 

oy 

V  -Li  ^J.ii±d 

i  A£r. 
1,090 

11U 

79 

),9 
4<- 

03 

116 

262 

133 

TAfcj 0  +■     TT-i  v> rr*i  n"i 

9 

c. 

.  X  .. 

X 

200 

200 

OC\C\ 

T\ToT"hh  r.aToli  na 

^  ODD 

?A"I 

1  At 

X*w'X 

^-9-1- 

92 

lh9 

XWXJ. 

OUUL/Jl    Oct!  O-L-LIld 

±C  0 

1  7 
J-  / 

1  7 

iu 

-L9 

100 

170 

Georgia 

70 

10 

Hi 

15 

10 

71 

67 

100 

Kentucky 

l,2l40 

80 

109. 

2U 

75 

73 

333 

107 

Tennessee 

870 

:A 

60 

20 

50 

100 

300 

120 

Alabama 

3U5 

23 

ill 

13 

28 

56 

177 

82 

Mississippi 

1,235 

95 

95 

39 

105 

100 

2hh 

90 

Arkansas 

u,5oo 

300 

■  283 

71 

2hh 

106 

423 

123 

Louisiana 

375 

30 

2u 

15 

36 

125- 

200 

83 

Oklahoma 

35 

5 

11 

2 

8 

U5 

250 

62 

Texas 

3 

18 

United  States  198,717  10,5U6  11,125  3/4,126  3/10,198  95  256  103 
1/    l|  year  average 

"7./    2  year  average  ; 
3/    Average  of  5  year  totals 
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OILCROPS  ~  PEANUTS 


Requirements  and  Market  Outlook:    During  World  War  II ,  the  demand  for  peanuts 
and  peanut  production  increased  materially.     The  1942-46  yearly  average 
acreage  picked  and  threshed  was  3,302,000  compared  with  1,818,000  acres  for 
1937-41.     Since  1942  the  annual  production  of  farmers  stock  peanuts  has  been 
over  one  million  tons. 

On  July  17,  1947  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  proclaimed  a  marketing  quota  of 
760,000  tons  for  the  1948  crop  of  peanuts.    On  January  2,  1948  the  Secretary 
terminated  the  marketing  quota  for  the  1948  crop  because  of  the  world  short- 
age of  foods,  fats  and  oils.    Although  peanuts  are  a  highly  nutritious  food, 
the  United  States  is  the  only  country  that  uses  large  quantities  of  peanuts 
in  peanut  butter,  confections,  and  as  salted  peanuts «    In  other  countries 
peanuts  are  used  primarily  as  an  oil  crop.     The  demand  for  edible  peanuts  in 
the  United  States  has  lessened  and  it  appears  that  the  world  oil  shortage  will 
be  somewhat  less  critical  in  1948-49  than  in  the  past  two  or  three  years* 
Although  marketing  quotas  have  been  terminated  for  the  1948  crop,  the  peanut 
acreage  should  be  reduced  from  the  high  wartime  levels  in  areas  where  other 
food  crops  can  be  produced. 

Edible  Requirements:     The  increased  production  during  the  war  was  used  prin- 
cipally for  edible  purposes.     The  consumption  of  peanuts  for  edible  purposes 
during"  the  war  years,  1942-45  (peanut  butter,  confections,  salted  peanuts,  and 
roasted  peanuts)  was  approximately  670,000  tons  of  equivalent  farmers  stock 
peanuts  compared  with  442,000  tons  prewar.     Consumption  for  edible  purposes 
declined  to  slightly  over  the  equivalent  of  500,000  tons  of  farmers  stock  pea- 
nuts for  the  1946  crop  year*    Indications  are  that  the  domestic  edible  trade 
will  require  approximately  500,000  tons  of  farmers  stock  peanuts  from  the  1947 
and  1948  crops, 

Peanuts  for  Oil :     Under  normal  conditions,  prices  of  competing  edible  oils, 
such  as  soybean,  cottonseed,  and  coconut,  tend  to  keep  the  price  of  peanut  oil 
too  low  to  produce  peanuts  profitably  for  crushing* 

Peanut  oil  does  have  some  quality  advantages  over  cottonseed,  soybean,  and 
coconut  oils,  but  it  must  compete  with  the  other  oils  on  a  price  basis.  Cot- 
tonseed oil  is  produced  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  demand  for  cotton  lint 
and  it  is  put  on  the  market  irrespective  of  the  demand  for  cottonseed  oil  as 
such.     Soybeans  are  grown  under  conditions  that  permit  large-scale  use  of 
machine  technology,  whereas  peanut  production  still  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  hand  labor*     Coconut  oil  is  produced  in  foreign  countries  which  are 
mostly  low-cost  production  areas*    Because  of  these  facts,  peanut  production 
for  oil  is  placed  in  an  unfavorable  competitive  position  as  compared  with 
other  oils.    Peanut  oil  produced  in  the  United  States  represents  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  supply  of  fats  and  oils  and  its  price  is  established  largely 
by  the  general  supply  and  demand  for  oil© 

In  the  absence  of  production  control  production  of  peanuts  is  likely  to  be 
greater  than  the  demand  for  the  edible  trade,     The  price  of  peanuts  would  un- 
doubtedly decline  to  slightly  above  their  oil  and  meal  value,  assuming  no 
price  supports. 

Because  of  the  severe  shortage  of  oils  and  fats  the  market  price  of  peanuts 
for  oil  has  been  near  support  levels  during  most  of  the  1946  and  194-7  crop 
years.     But  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  quantity  of  peanuts  from  the  1948 
crop  that  will  move  to  crushing  mills  at  or  above  support  levels.    Normally,  the 
price  of  edible  peanuts  is  considerably  above  the  price  of  peanuts  for  oil. 
Should  the  oil  market  decline  the  Government  would  sustain  a  heavy  loss  in  sup- 
porting the  price  of  all  peanuts  at  edible  peanut  price  levels. 

Peanuts  for  Export;     Exports  of  peanuts  from  the  1946  cro;    amounted  to  the  equi- 
valent of  approximately  133,000  tons  of  farmers  stock  peanuts.     It  is  expected 
that  about  150,000  tons  will  be  exported  from  the  1947  crop.     The  amount  of  pea- 
nuts that  will  be  needed  for  export  from  the  1948  crop  depends  largely  upon  the 
world  price  of  oil.     Should  the  oil  pri.ee  decline,  foreign  countries  would  be 
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reluctant  to  purchase  peanuts  for  oil  at  the  support  level  as  they  would  be  able 
to  obtain  oil  cheaper  in  other  products,  such  as  soybeans,  copra,  etc. 

Production  Goal;    A  national  goal  of  2,839,000  acres  picked  and  threshed,  the 
same  as  the  1947  goal,  is  recommended  for  the  1948  crop.     This  goal  is  20  per- 
cent above  the  national  acreage  allotment  which  was  terminated  for  that  crop  but 
it  is  16  percent  less  than  the  1947  acreage  and  56  percent  above  the  1937-41 
average  acreage.     This  goal,  which  is  about  midway  between  the  1947  acreage  and 
the  national  acreage  allotment  under  marketing  quotas  for  1948  will  permit  pea- 
nut growers  to  make  crop  acreage  adjustments  in  two  years «    Based  on  the  1943- 
47  average  yield  by  States  this  goal  will  produce  935,000  tons  of  farmers  stock 
peanuts.    With  this  production,  the  distribution  from  the  1948  crop  would  be 
about  as  follows; 

FARMERS  STOCK;  " 

Tons  Disposition 

500, 000 
200,000 
235,000 
935,000 

The  goal  does  not  represent  a  commitment  with  respect -to  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments  for  subsequent  years* 

Support  Prices:     The  support  price  for  the  1948  crop  of  peanuts  will  be  90  per- 
cent of  parity  as  of  July  15,  1948  (the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year).  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  price  support  program  for  1948  will  be  operated  similar 
to  the  1947  program.  • 

PEANUTS:     State  Goals  for  1948 
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d  s 

'P 

e  r  c  e  n 

t 
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179,025 

155 

162 

152 

145 

96 

102 

107 

N,  C. 

284,040 

270 

292 

296 

241 

92 

91 

112 

S  e    C  * 

18,660 

30 

26 

40 

17 

115 

75 

176 

Georgia 

653,600 

950 

1,092 

1,075 

624 

87 

88 

152 

Florida 

61,500 

100 

105 

104 

82 

95 

96 

82 

Tenn0 

4,650 

6 

5 

10 

7 

120 

60 

86 

Alac 

272,  118 

418 

452 

514 

296 

92 

81 

141 

Ess  c 

8,360 

20 

15 

25 

27 

133 

80 

74 

Ark* 

3,700 

10 

8 

23 

19 

125 

43 

53 

La« 

1,950 

6  ... 

5 

12 

10 

120 

50 

60 

Okla. 

88,400 

:  200 

325 

200 

59 

62 

100 

339 

Texas 

285,048 

666 

877 

783 

291 

76 

85 

229 

N.  Mexico 

8,500 

8 

14 

9 

1/3 

57 

89 

267 

TOTALU.S. 

1,869,551 

2,839 

3,378 

3,245 

1,818 

84 

88 

156  " 

1/  1939-41 


Cleaning,  shelling  domestic 
Seed,  feed  and  local  use 
Crushing  or  export 
Total  production 
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•  .  cotton  • ; • .  ■  . 

Requirements  and  market  outlook:    The  requirements  for  American  cotton  for . 
domestic  consumption  and < exports  in  1948-49 ■ are  estimated  at  approximately 
11.-7  million  running  "bales.    It  appears  that  the  domestic  carry-over  of  cot- 
ton on  August  1, .1958,  will  be  at  a  reasonable'  level  in  relation  to  probable 
disappearance  and  that  there  will  be  no  appreciable  increase  or  decrease  in  - 
the  carry-over  on  August  1,  1949.    The  1948-49  requirements  are  based  on  the 
following  considerations; 

CO  That  domestic  consumption  of  American  cotton  in  running  hales  in  1948-49 
will  probably  total  around  8-1/4  million  and  in  1947-48  8-1/2  million  bales 
as  compared  with  an  actual  consumption  of  9~3/4  million  in  1946-47,  Domestic 
mills  which  during  recent  months  have  been  operating  at  an  annual  rate  of 
about  8-3/4  million  running  bales  of  American  cotton  may  be  expected,  "because 
of  relatively  strong  demand,  comparatively  low  inventories,  and  favorable  mill 
margins,  to  continue  near  this  level  of  consumption  for  the  next  few  months. 

The  inventories  of  cotton  articles  in  department  stores  increased  about  20  per- 
cent between  June  1946  and  June  1947  and  were  ahout  the  same  as  in  194l.  Depart- 
ment store  sales  of  piece  goods,  women's  apparel,  men's  and  boy's  wear  and 
selected  cotton  items  were  about  the  same  in  dollar  value  as  they  were  a  year 
a«o,  but  were  near  20  percent  less  in  terms  of  quantity  sales. 

Exports  of  cotton  cloth  have  run  at  record  levels  during  the  first  half  of  .  . 

1947,  but  this  rate  is  not  expected  to  be  maintained  through  the  current  season.. 
However,  until  mills  in  European  countries,  and  other  prewar  exporting  countries T 
become  rehabilitated,  the  need  for  cloth  exports  will  continue  strong.  The 
volume  of  exports  will  be  limited,  by  the  purchasing  power  of  importing 
countries.    Unless  -dollar  credits  are  provided  in  substantial  volume,  the  wide- 
spread shortages  of  dollar  exchange  and  the  import  restrictions  in  many  countries 
will  result  in  reduction  in  exports  of  cloth  in  the  last  half  of  -1947  and  in 

1948.  Cloth  exports  in  1948  can  hardly  be  expected  to  approach  the  775  million 
square  yards  exported  in  the  year  1946. 

In  view  of  increasing  inventories  of  goods  and  probable  slackening  of  cloth 

exports,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  some  decline  in  the.  .consumption  of  cotton  

in  this  country.    The  extent  of  this  decline  will  depend' on  the  national- income, 
future  price  levels ;  .  and' the  methods  and  scope  of  aid  for  European  and  other  "' 
countries . '  ,  ■ 

(2)  That  United  States  exports  in  1948-49  may  reach  3.5  million  running  bales, 
compared  with  an  estimated  2.5  million  running  bales  in  1947-48.    Since  the  end* 
of  the  war,  American  cotton  has  moved  into  international  trade  largely  as  the 
result  of  direct  Government  action  or  credits.     Credits  will  continue  to  be  a, 
matter  of  Government  operation  and  policy,  but  the  actual  sale  of  cotton  to  ■. 
foreign  countries  is  expected  to  be. largely  in  the  hands  of  private  exporters 
by  1948-49.    The  supply  of  dollar  exchange ,  and  the  ability  of  exporters  to 
meet  the  competition  of  foreign  cotton  will  be  important  elements  in  determin- 
ing the  volume  of  American  cotton  sold  abroad. 

As  the  volume  of  industrial  production  of  Europe  and  the  Orient  increases,  the 
dollar  balance  of  the  importing  countries  should  improve,  but  it  is  not  likely... 
to  be  large  enough  to  cover  all  import  requirements.     Importing  countries  will  , 
be  forced  to  regulate  their  foreign  exchange  for  several  years  to  come.  Credits 
supplied  by  the  United  States  Government  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  an  import- 
ant source  of  dollar  exchange  for  the  major  cotton  importing  countries.  With- 
out such  arrangements,  exports  of  American  cotton  are  likely  to  be  small. 

(3)  That  the  quality  desired  by  both  domestic  and  foreign  mills  in  1948-49  will 
te  largely  for  Strict  Low  Middling  and  better  cotton.    The  discounts  for  quali- 
ties below  Strict  Low  Middling  have  been  extremely  wide  during -recent  years  and 
there  is  no  assurance  of  any  material  decrease  in  such  discounts  in  the  near 
future ,    Grades  comparable  to  those  of  prewar  crops  would  provide  domestic1  mills  . 
with  more  desirable  cotton,  strengthen  American  cotton's  competitive  position 
with  foreign  grown  cotton,  as  well  as  synthetic  fibers,  and  help  to  avoid  the 
accumulation  of  a  surplus  of  low  grade  cotton  in  the  carry-over. 

As  to  the  staple  length,  the  bulk  of  the  requirements  for  1948-49  is  likely  to 
continue  to  be  for  the  lengths  I5/16"  through  I-3/32".     Current  price  discounts 
on  tne  shorter  staples  (shorter  than  15/16")  are  still  comparatively  wide,  but 
somewhat  less  than  a  year  earlier.    Premiums  on  the  medium  lengths  (l"  through 
a  i        a\"e  Very  narrov-    Current  premiums  on  the  longer  staple  cotton  (1-1  /8" 
and  longer)  have  been  relatively  narrow,  but  have  widened  sharply  during  the 
■last  two  months . 
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Preliminary  grade  and  staple  estimates  for.  the  19^7  carry-over  show  the  grade 
index  to  be  considerably  higher  than  for  the  previous  year  and  the  average  staple 
length  to  be  longer  than  for  any  other  year  on  record. 

The  high  quality  of  the  1947  carry-over  can  be  attributed  to  several  factors,  " 
namely:     (1)  the  disposal  of  practically  the  entire  stocks  of  cotton  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Government  through  the  various  Export  or  Sales  Programs;  (2) 
favorable  weather  and  improved  labor  conditions  for  harvesting  the  small  1946-47 
crop;  (3)  increased  plantings  of  varieties  producing  the  medium  staple  lengths; 
(4)  substantial  decreses  in  production  during  the  past  two  years  in  th'e  areas 
that  ordinarily  produce  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower  grade  and  shorter  length 
cotton. 

Early  season  ginnings  from  the  1947  crop  were  shorter  in  staple  but  higher  in 
grade  than  a  year  earlier.    However,  the  grade  and  the  staple  length  of  the  crop 
will  depend  largely  on  weather  conditions  during  the  remainder  of  the  harvesting 
season. 

Goal  and  production  adjustment:    The  1948  goal  for  cotton  is  21, 89*4-, 000  planted 
acres.    With  average  yield  per  acre  of  265  pounds  (1942-46) ,  this  acreage  would 
meet  the  1948-49  estimated  requirements  of  11.7  million  bales.    Assuming  average 
weather  conditions  and  a  labor  supply  of  net  less  than  recent  years  for  harvest- 
ing the  current  crop,  the  quality  of  cotton  in  the  1948  carry-over  should  be 
about  as  good  as  that  in  the  19^7  carry-over  and  better  than  other  recent  years. 

In  general  the  following  conditions  are  expected  to  prevail  during  the  1948-49 
season,  namely:     (1)  the  majority  of  the  1948  acreage  will  be  planted  to  varieties 
producing  the  medium  staple  lengths  (15/16"  through  1-3/32");  (2)  labor  will  be 
sufficient  to  harvest  the  crop;  and  (3)  stocks  as  of  August  1,  1948,  will  hot  be 
excessive.  I 

All  States,  except  Mississippi,  showed  some  increase  in  19^7  plantings  of  cotton 
acreage  over  1946,  but  Texas  accounted  for  nearly  2/3  of  the  3.2  million  acre 
increase  with  most  of  it  occurring  in  the  high  plains  and  Rio  Grande  areas  where 
near  record  cotton  acreages  were  planted.    Several  States  had  substantial 
increased  acreages  in  194-7  ever  1946. 

The  re-establishment  of  peanut  marketing  quotas  in  1948  would  provide  for  an 
acreage  of  peanuts,  to  be  picked  and  threshed,  of  approximately  3 A  million 
acres  below  the  corresponding  acreage  in  19^7-    This  would  probably  result  in  an 
increase  in  the  1948  cotton  acreage  in  the  peanut  producing  areas,  particularly 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama.     Cotton  acreages  have  declined  materially  in  these  areas 
during  recent  years . 

In  determining  the  individual  State  acreages  necessary  to  meet  the  1948  goal  of 
21,894,000  acres,  consideration  was  given  to  the  1947  capacity  for  planting 
cotton  as  reported  by  the  State  Production  Committees,  the  probable  State  peanut 
and  tobacco  acreage  for  1948,  and  the  cotton  acreage  planted  in  recent  prewar 
years  (1938-^2) . 

No. separate  goal  is  suggested  for  American-Egyptian  cotton. 

Price  support:    Price  support  at  92-1/2  percent  of  parity  applies  to  the  entire 
194-8  crop,  including  such  -portions  thereof  as  may  be  harvested  after  December  31, 
19^8.  . 

Labor  and  production  supplies:    Planting  seed:    The  condition  of  the  1947  cotton 
crop  as  of  October  1  indicated  that  there  should  be  adequate  planting  seed  for 
the  1948  crop.     In  a  few  areas  local  seed  production  may  not  be  of  the  quality 
desired;  however,  from  nearby  sources  there  probably  will  be  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  adapted  seed  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  areas.    Some  tight  situations 
may  develop  with  respect  to  plant ing  seed  in  local  areas  if  a  considerable 
increase  in  plantings  is  made  in  1948,    Farmers  who  plant  pedigreed  and  certified 
seed  should  take  extra  precautions  to  maintain  purity  in  the  ginning  of  their  crop 
and  use  this  seed  to  augment  the  supply  of  desirable  planting  seed. 

Fertilizers :    The  use  of  fertilizers  for  all  crops  in  the  United  States  has  more 
than  doubled  compared  with  prewar  years.    However,  supplies  are  still  consider- 
ably below  both  demand  and  requirements.    Of  the  total  fertilizer  supply,  cotton 
normally  receives  about  16  percent  of  the  nitrogen;,  8  percent  of  the  phosphoric 
acid,  and  10  percent  of  the  potash. 

Fertilizer  supplies  are  expected  to  be  in  slightly  better  supply  for  the  1948  crop 
year  than  for  3-947 .    There  is  expected  to  be  about  816)000  tons  of  nitrogen  (n) 
or  around  3  percent  more  than  in  1947  for  use  in  the  United  States  and  its  pos- 
sessions.   This  increase  is  largely  in  the  form  of  nitrogen  solutions.  Solid 
materials  will  be  in  about  the  same  supply  as  last  year.    Supplies  cf  phosphoric 
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acid  (PoO^)are  expected  to  be  1,81+0,000  tons  or  10  percent  more  than  last  year. 
Potash  XXjO)  supplies  are  estimated  at  900,000  tons  or  about  5  percent  more  than 
last  year. 

If  the  acreage  increases  by  3  percent,  in  line  with  the  19k8  cotton  goal,  total 
fertilizer  supplies  would  be  sufficient  for  a  per  acre  rate  of  application  about 
in  line  with  the  19^7  rate.    The  proportion  of  the  total  supply  that  will  be 
available  for  cotton,  however,  will  depend  upon  competition  from  other  crops, 
some  of  which  may  have  a  more  favorable  price  ratio  than  cotton.    Cotton  pro- 
ducers, therefore,  should  anticipate  their  needs  and  place  their  orders  aB  far 
in  advance  as  possible  to  assure  deliveries. 

Labor:    It  is  expected  that  the  number  of  workers  employed  on  farms  in  the  Cot- 
ton Belt  and  the  number  of  part  time  workers  available  for  employment  during 
periods  cf  peak  labor  requirements  will  be  about  the  same  in  19^8  as  have  been 
available  during  19^7.    Only  in  a  few  minor  areas  where  marketing  quotas  may 
limit  the  acreage  will  there  be  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  workers 
that  may  be  available  for  cotton  production.    Continuing  high  levels  of 
industrial  employment  and  wages  make  it  unlikely  that  significantly  large 
numbers  of  workers  will  be  available  for  cotton  farms. 

Increased  numbers  of  new  labor  saving  machines  such  as  flame  cultivators, 
cr  various  types  of  cotton  haryesting  machines  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
materially  decrease  the  number  of  regular  or  part  time  workers  needed  in  most 
cotton  areas . 

Machinery  and  equipment:    Production  of  farm  machinery,  attachments,  and  repair 
parts  in  19^7  is  expected  to  exceed  the  previous  high  production  of  19^6.  This 
increase,  together  with  the  increased  numbers  of  tractors,  cultivating  equip- 
ment, other  attachments,  and  repair  parts  to  be  made  in  19^8  should  materially 
improve  the  difficult  machinery  situation  that  has  prevailed  for  several  seasons 
in  the  Cotton  Belt.    There  will  be  a  few  more  mechanical  cptton  harvesters 
available,  but  the  percentage  of  cotton  so  harvested  wiil  be  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  the  total. 

Production  cf  about  1-lk/  million  motor  trucks  in  19*4-7,  the  largest  output  of 
any  previous  year,  together  with  heavy  19hQ  production  schedules,  should  tend 
to  relieve  the  acute  shortage  in  connection  with  this, type  of  equipment. 
Supplies  of  tires  are  new  ample  at  somewhat  lower  prices  than  in  19^-6,  and 
this  situation  is  expected  to  continue  in  19^8. 

Insecticides :    Supplies  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  for  control  of  insects 
and  diseases  attacking  cotton  are  expected  to  be  adequate. 

Marketing  facilities:    Ginning  facilities,  warehousing  space  and  compress 
capacity  were  developed  to  a  large  extent  during  periods  of  comparatively 
high  cotton  production.    Even  though  there  may  have  been  some  decrease  in 
the  capacity  of  such  facilities  from  their  peak  periods,  particularly  with 
respect  to  gins,  there  are  still  available  ample  units  to  handle  a  crop 
considerably  larger  than  the  recommended  19^8  goal. 

There  have  been  no  reports  from  the  field  indicating  any  significant  shortages 
of  bagging  or  bale  ties  during  the  19^7  season  and  none  are  expected  for  the 
19hQ  season. 

It  appears  that  the  existing  shortage  of  railroad  freight  cars  will  continue 
intc  the  19kQ-k9  season.    Production  cf  trucks  and  tires  was  at  a  high  level 
in  I9I+7  and  should  continue  at  an  even  higher  rate  in  1948.  Transportation 
facilities  will  continue  to  be  tight  but  should  be  adequate  to  handle  the 
•  I9I+8  crop. 

Goal  achievement:      The  factors  that  will  largely  determine  the  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  during  19^8  are:     (l)  the  relative  price  level  of  cotton  and  com- 
peting crcps;   (2)  supply  and  availability  of  farm  labor;   (3)  supply  of 
fertilizer  available  for  cotton;  and  (k)  wage  rates.    Assuming  that  the  price 
of  cotton  in  relation  to  competitive  crops  will  be  about  the  same  as  at 
present,  that  the  labor  supply  and  wage  rates  are  no  less  favorable,  and 
there  is  an  inadequate  supply  of  fertilizer  for  use  on  cotton,  no  difficulty 
should  be  experienced  in  reaching  the  cotton  acreage  goal  for  19^-8. 
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Pr  educ- 
tion 


State 


Mo. 
Va. 
N.  C. 

s.  c. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

Term. 

Ala. 

Miss . 

Ark'. 

La. 

Okla. 

Tex. 

N.  Mex. 

Ariz. 

Calif. 

All  other 


: Acreage 
: ( in  cul 
; (running: tivatic 
:•  tales)  L^£uly  1) 
  x 

394  440 

635  79^ 
802  1,178 


n 


Acreage(in  culti.July  1 ) 


19^7 


832 

9 

535 

1,100 

1,673 
1,454 

579 
361 
2,39^ 
154 
200 
606 
2/  18 


1,607 

692 
1,858 
2,465 
2,146 
1,067 
1 , 200 
7,465 
152 
210 
536 
20 


housands  - 
440 
24 
627 
1.064 
1,298 
26 
696 
1,550 
2,348 
2,0"0 
872. 
1,079 
8,365 

226 
536 
15 


1937-^1 
average 

429 
42 
880 
1,344 

2,115 
81 

767 
2,142 
2 , 770 
2,283 
1,228 
1,938 
9,560 

117 

233 

405 

23 


!l942-46 
•average 

359 
29 
724 

1,059 
1,^35 
34 

669 
1,536 
2,391 
1,799 

912 
1,442 

7A51+ 
120 
184 
327 
18 


1l.  Acreage  Goal  i 3  0 f : 


1047 


1937-41 


1942-  '46 


: average 

:  average! 

_  _ 

Percent  - 

_ 

100 

10^ 

123 

125 

^1 

103 

127 

90 

110 

111 

88 

111 

124 

76 

112 

96 

31 

74 

99 

90 

103 

120 

87 

121 

105 

8Q 

103 

104 

04 

119 

122 

87 

117 

111 

62 

8? 

89 

78 

104 

101 

130 

127 

97 

94 

119 

100 

132 

164 

133 

87 

ill 

u.  s 


11.771    21,894      21,387 -^26,358  if  20,189  103 


83 


108 


l/  Calculated  by  multiplying  the  goal  acreage  by  1942-46  average  yield  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  pounds  of  lint  per  running  bale  (for  1942-46 
by  States) . 

2/  Includes  Ky.  ,  111.,  and  Kansas. 

\j  Average  of  ^>-year  totals. 
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DRY  EDIBLE  BEANS 

Requirements . and  market  Outlook:    .European  requirements  for  'dry  edible  beans  in 
19a8-U9  will  continue  to  be  substantial.    It  is  -believed  that  a  minimum  of 
2,700,000  bags',  will  be  required  for  export  and . shipments  from  the  Uni  ted  State's. 
Requirements  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows: 

Requirements  for  Dry  .edible  Beans  19U8 


Thousands  of  Bags 
(Cleaned) 

U.  S.  Civilian  Consumption    12,800,000 

Seed  -  19k9  planting  -  -  -  '1,500,000 

Shipments  to  Territories  ---------  200,000 

.  Exp  or  t  «■  2,500,000 

Total   17,000,000 


The  requirements  for  U.  3.  civilians,  seed,  and  territories  are  relatively  in- 
elastic.   The  2,500,000  bags  for  export  would  probably  be  mostly  for  United 
Kingdom,  Austria,  Greece,  Italy,  and  for  Cuba  and  other  Caribbean  areas. 

Production  Adjustments :    In.  proposing  approximately  the  same  acreage  goal  for 
19U8  as  for  19hl ,  it  is  expected  that  about  17,000,000  bags  of  cleaned  beans. will 
be  produced  which  would  provide  about  2-jjr  million  bags  for  export  movement,    It  is 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  that  the  goal  should  not  be  below  that  for  the  19U7 
crop  because  of  the  probability  of  continued  distressed  conditions  abroad „  A 
larger  goal  is  believed  to  be  inadvisable  as  the  recommended  goal  is  about  a  maxi 
mum  acreage  that  could  be  obtained.     With  the  exception  of  California,  all  State 
goals  are  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the  19^-7  goal,  and  slight  increases  are 
suggested  for  Nebraska,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming, 

Production  Goal:    See  table. 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies :    Labor  and  production  supplies  and  marketing 
facilities  are  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  proposed  goal  aereage. 

Price  Recommendation:    It  is  recommended  that  the  support  price  for  the  I9U8  crop 
be  at  the  legal  minimum  required  by  law  under  the  Steagall  amendment  for  non- 
basis  commodities  i.e.,  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  at  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year.     The  support  price  program  should  be  carried  out  by  means  of  CCC 
loans  and  purchase  agreements  with  growers. 

Recommendations  for  Goal  Achievement:     The  committee  recommends  a  19U8  national 
goal  of  2,169,"000  acres  of  dry  edible  beans.    This  is  considered  the  nighest 
possible  goal.    It  is  estimated  that  on  the  basis  of  I9I42-U6  planted  acre  yields 
this  acreage  will  produce  about  18.3  million  bags  uncleaned  beans  or  about  17 .0 
million  bags  of  cleaned  beans.     The  State  goals  for  19^8  are  indicated  in  the 
f ollowing  table : 
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•  !9Ub'  Goal        :       Acreage  (Planted!      ;    '%  Acreage  Goal  is  of; 

:  Produc-  :Acreage     :  :1937-L|1:I9U2~46:  "  :1937-U1: 19^2-1*6 

State      ;  tion  l/  :  (Planted):    I9U7     ;  Average ;  Average  :    19u7     :  Ave  rag  e:  Average 


-  Thousands  -  - 

-  Percent 

Maine 

58 

7 

L 
O 

9 

JLL$ 

117 

78 

117 

N.  Y. 

1,313 

150 

TOO 

133 

JLpO 

126 

113 

.  96 

119 

Mich. 

U,713 

625 

lid), 

U9U 

Pfl 

583 

127 

109 

107 

Minn, 

16 

3 

o 

3 

5 

i5o 

100 

60 

N.  Dak.. 

— 

— 

1 

* 

l 

_ 

— 

Nebr. 

981 

75 

80 

2k 

63 

9h 

313 

119 

Mont. 

329 

30 

27 

19 

3h 

ill 

158 

88 

Idaho 

2,376 

155 

159 

115 

11*3 

97 

135 

108 

tfyo„ 

1,1*18 

100 

112 

60 

95 

89 

167 

105 

Colo* 

1,81a 

35o 

331 

378 

361 

106 

93 

97 

N.  Mex. 

675 

270 

1U5 

238 

238 

186 

113 

113 

Ariz. 

96 

18 

15 

111 

111 

120 

129 

129 

Utah 

ho 

7 

7 

6 

6 

100 

117 

117 

Wash » 

hh 

k 

k 

3 

....  ^ 

100 

133 

100 

Calif . 

h,h01 

370 

323 

371 

35U 

115 

100 

m5 

Other 

2/  5 

3/  8 

y  9 

U.  S. 

18,337 

2,169 

1,839 

5/1,975  5/2,Oli2 

118 

110 

106 

l/  Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned),  based  on  19i|2-l|6  average  yield  per  planted 
acre . 

2/  Includes  Vermont,  Texas  and  Oregon. 

3/  Includes  Vermont  2,  Wisconsin  3,  Kansas  1,  and  Oregon  2, 

IT/  Includes  Vermont  1,  Wisconsin  2.  Kansas  1,  Texas  3,  South  Dakota  1,  and 

Oregon  1. 
5/  Average  of  five  year  totals. 
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DRY  EDIBLE  PivAS 

Requ ir ement s.  and  market  Ou tl ook ;   ..The  acreage  for  smooth  peas  is  -considered 
separate  from'  the  total  goal  of  all  peas  in  this  report  "because  the  prin- 
cipal use  of  wrinkled  peas  is  for  .food' -only  in  the  fresh >  canned,   or  fro'zea 
state  and  for  seed  in  the  dry  form.     Therefore,  we  are  primarily  inters  .seed 
in  the  production  of  dry  smooth  peas  for  utilization  in  the  dry  state. 

Smooth  Peas:     During  the  war,  the  Department  encouraged  expanding  the 
acreage  of  smooth  peas  in  the  ra  louse  area  of  northern  Idaho,  eastern 
Washing  con,  and  northeastern  Oregon  to  meet  requirement s  for  dry  peas 
abroad.     The  IS- 47  goal  for  smooth  peas  was  380,000  acres,  which  was  sub- 
stantially exceeded.    Apparently,  from  present  indications,   the  increased 
production  can  be  utilized  from  the  1947  crop  and  it  is  believed  chat  the 
carryover  from  the  1947  crop  will  be  at  minimum  levels. 

Requirement  s  for  Smooth  reas  1948 
(Thousands  of  Bats; 
(cleaned) 


U.  S.  Civilians  —  1,000 

Seed-™--  -i ,  000 

Terr i  tori e  s  —  —   50 

Estimated  Export  —  2,500 

Total  4,550" 


The  requirements  for  U.   S.   civilians,   seed,  and  territories  are  relatively 
inelastic.     The  estimated  requirement  for  exoort  consists  principally  of 
estimates  of  effective  demand  from  areas  of  b .  3.  responsibility,  including 
tne  relief  areas  of  Japan,  Germany,  Austria,  Greece,  ana  Italy.     Some  com- 
mercial exports  to  Western  hemisphere  countries  and,   'go  a  reduced  degree, 
to  the  United  Kingdom  are  also  included.     It  is  doubtful  that  effect! 76 
demand  from  other  areas  will  be  particularly  significant. 

Wrinkled  Peas:     It  can  be  expected  that  about  127,000  acres  of  wrinkled 
peas  will  be  harvested  as  dry  peas  and  will  be  required  for  1949  planting 
for  processing,  freezing,  garden  peas,  end  feed.    Host  of  this  seed  is 
produced  under  commercial  growers '  contracts.     Growers  should  secure  such 
contracts  before  planting  acreages  to  wrinkled  peas  for  seed  purposes.. 

Production  Adjustments:     In  proposing  s.p  proximately  the  same  smooth  pea 
goal  for  1948  as  for  1947,   it  is  ex..ec'ced  that  4,500,000  bags  of  cleaned 
smooth  peas  will  be  produced  which  would  provide  about  22-  million  bags 
for  export  movement.     If  the  export  requirements  arc  actually  substantially 
less  than  estimated  the  price  of  dry  edi bio  smooth  peas  will  drop  quickly 
to  the   support  level,  necessitating  the  purchase  of  peas  by  Lhe  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  required  by  law  under  the  .jteagail  amendment,  -^'eas 
so  purchased  could  be  diverted  into  feed  in  the  absence  of  a  profitable 
food  outlet,     on  the  other  hand,  export  requirements  might  well  exceed 
our  estimates.     In  any  event,  it  is  the  judgment  of  tin  committee  that 
the  goal  should  not  be  below  that  for  the  1947  crop  because  of  the  proba- 
bility of  distressed  conditions  continuing  to  exist  abroad  at  the  time 
the  crop  is  available.     A  larger  goal  is  believed  to  be  inconsistent  with 
sound  conservation  practices  and  with  the  maintenance  of  acreage  of  com- 
peting crops. 

Production  Goal:     Sue  table 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies:     Labor  and  production  supplies  and  mar- 
keting facilities  aru  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  proposed  goal  acreage . 
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Price  Recommendation ;:     It  is  recom..!ouded-that  the  support  price  for  the 
1943  crop  bo  at  the  legal  minimum  required  by  law  tinder  the  Steagall  amend- 
ment for  non-basic  commodities  i.e.,  90  percent  of  the  comparable  price  at 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year «    The  support-price  program  should  be 
carried  out  by  means  of  CCC  purchase  ag'ru^flents  with  growers  covering 
eligible  thresher-run  peas,  ■  ; 

x(o  commendations  for  Goal  Achievement:     Tho  recoitimondod  goal  will  be  easily 
obtained  and  it  may  be  necessary,   especially  in  the  important  ary  pea  areas, 
to  stress  the  importance  of  rotation  and  better  land  utilization  practices'. 
Much  of  this  land  has  produced  peas  for  several  consecutive  years  and  summer 
fallow  is  essential  for  the  eradication  of  weeds  and  storing  up  moisture 
necessary  for  future  crops. 

DRY  EDIBLE  PEAS:     State  Goals  for  1948  I 


1948  Goal 

Acreage 

/o 

Acreage 

:  All 

Planted  N 

:          Goal  All 

Smo  oth 

Peas 

:  Teas 

All  i-eas 

:  Pi 

;as  is  of 

Pro- 

Plant- 

sPIant- 

duction 

•  ed 

:  cd 

:.1937:-4l.:l;9 

42-46 

:1 S 37-41 : 

1942-46 

State 

1/ 

.Acres 

:Acres 

:  1947 

; Ave rage :Av 

erage 

;1947 

;  Ave  rage': 

Average 

-IE 

0  U  S  A 

if  D  s ' 

-  P 

E  R  C  EH 

T  - 

J| .  Dak . 

149 

20 

20 

20 

-  y 

'  14 

100  ; 

2/  143 

Montana 

56 

5 

23 

24 

23 

42 

117 

122 

67 

Idaho 

1,450 

117 

153 

153 

67 

187 

100 

■■'  228  ' 

82 

Colo. 

14? 

30 

50 

35 

44 

37 

86 

68 

"  81 

Wa  sh . 

2,969 

210 

235 

-  ^56 

135 

296 

92 

174 

79 

Oregon 

139 

8 

22 

25 

4  ' 

39 

88 

'550 

56  ' 

Other  3/ 

95 

29 

38 

'  20 

76 

V  145 

u  .  S . 

5S000 

390 

517 

~551~ 

""633  " 

94" 

181  _ 

82 

1/  Bags  of  100  pounds,   (uncieaned),  based  on  1942-46  average  yield  per  planted 
acre.     2/  4-year  average  (1943-46).     3/  includes  California,  Michigan, 


Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  Minnesota. 
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SUGAR 


gar  Supplies  and  Requirements  in  1948  and  1949 : 
gar  in  the  1946-47  crop  year  in  areas  supplying 


Production  of 
jhe  U.  S.  market 


increased  to  about  10.5  million  tons.     Total  production  ir  tfces'i 


areas  may  be  larger  in  the  1947-48  and  1942-49  croo  years, 
level  of  oroduction  from  the  1947-48 'and  1948-49  crops,  respectively 
would  be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  united  States  and  the 
countries  normally  dependent  upon  Cuban  supplies,  even  including, 
requirements  of  the  European  countries  for  sugar  under  the  Marshall 
Plan  o 


Under  these  circumstances ,  the  quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948  became  operative  on  January  1,  1948.    Under  the  Act.,  the 
Secretary  each  year  estimates  the  consumption  requirements  of  the 
continental  U.  S.    This  consumption  estimate  is  the  basis  for 
establishment  of  quotas  for  producing  areas  supplying  the  U.  S/ 
market,  and  each  such  area  is  limited  in  its  marketings  of  sugar 
to  the  amount  of  its  quota.     The  consumption  estimate  for  1948 
was  announced  on  January  2,  1948,  as.  7,800,000  short  tons.  This 
estimate  was  revised  on  February  26,  1,948,  to  7, 500,000  short  tons* 

Position  of  Sugari Beet  Area  Under  Quota  System:    Under  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  the  Domestic  Beet  Area  is  assured  of  an  annual  marketing 
quota  (except  at  very  low  consumption  levels)  of  1,800,000  short 
tons  of  sugar.    Under  certain  circumstances,  this  quota  may  be 
increased  under  the  Act  by  reallotmeht  of  a  portion  of  any  amount 
by  which  other  domestic  areas  are  unable  to  market  their  full  quotas. 
Through  reallot^ent  of  an  anticipated  deficit  in  the  q  ucta  for 
Hawaii,  the  quota  for  the  beet  area  has  been  set  at  1,847,738 
for  1948.    It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to' determine  whether 
the  1949  quota  will  be  similarly  increased. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  beet  sugar  quota  for  any  calendar  year 
is  filled  by  marketing  of  sugar  from  two  crops  of  sugar  beets. 
Stated  in  another  way,  marketings  of  sugar  from  any  crop  are 
marketed  during  two  calendar  years.    Thus,  a  portion  of  the  1948 
crop  production  will  be  marketed  in  the  late  months  of  1948  and 
the  balance,  constituting  the  major  portion,  will  be  marketed  in 
1949. 


Sugar  Beet  Acreage:    The  Sugar  Act  provides  that  acreage  limitations, 
known  as  proportionate  shares  or  acreage  allotments,  shall  be 
imposed  whenever  necessary; to  prevent  production  in  excess  of  the 
quota  (plus  a  normal  carryover)  for  any  area.     In  the  administration 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  which  contained  the  same  provision,  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  Department  to  irrpose  such  limitations  only  when 
clearly  necessary  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  burdensome  surplus 3S, 
Pursuant  to  this  policy,  it  is  not  planned  to  establish  acreage 
allotments  in  the  beet  area  in  1948.     However,  in  the  event  of 
excessive  production  in  1948,  it  may  become  necessary  to  impose 
such  allotments  in  1949.    The  Act  provides  that  acreage  allotments 
shall  be  based  primarily  on  production  history  and  demonstrated 
ability  to  produce  sugar  beets. 

For  the  guidance  of  growers,  it  has  been  calculated  that  a  planted 
acreage  of  1,010,000  acres  would  be  required  at  the  average  sugar 
production  per  acre  of  the  last  ten-year  period  to  produce  1,800,000 
short  tons  of  sugar  (ra1/;  value),  the  quots  specified  for  the  domestic 
beet  area  in  the  Act.     This  acreage  figure  should  not  be  regaraed 
either  as  a  goal  to  be  achieved  or  as  a  limitation n     It  is  merely  an 
estimate  of  the  acreage  required  to  produce  the  amount  of  the  basic 
quota.    For  1947,  G66,000  acres  were  planted  and  as  a  result  of  an 
abnormally  high  yield  per  acre,  the  crop  is  currently  estimated  bj"  the 

dttetry  at  1,-883,000  short  tons  of  sugar  \ran  value)-*    This  large,  drop  \ 

danced  under  a  price  support  program  guaranteeing  record  prices  for 

sugar  beets.     The  prices  to  be  obtained  for  the  1948  crop  of  beets 

will  depend  upon  the  market  price  of  sugar  during  the  year  beginning 

October  1048,  .     ,     .   ,        ,  ,. 

(Revised  statement  4-14-4S) 


pr< 
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IRISH  POTATOES 


Requirements  and  Market  Outlook:     The  requirements  during  the 
1948  crop  year  are  expected  to  equal  a  crop  of  375  million 
bushels,  which  is  the  same  as  the  recommended  production  for 
1947.     The  Commercial  Early  potato  crop,  as  identified  by  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board,  was  assigned  53  million  bushels  of  this 
total.     The  entire  production  on  Long  Island  and  in  Arizona  was 
classed  as  Early  Commercial,  and  assigned  16  million  bushels, 
making  a  total  of  69  million  bushels  of  potatoes.     The  Late 
Potato  Crop  and  other  than  Early  Commercial  Potatoes  have  been 
given  a  production  goal  of  305  million  bushels. 

Potato  production  in  1946  amounted  to  475  million  bushels  and 
Government  purchases  under  the  price  support  program  amounted 
to  98  million  bushels  leaving  a  crop  of  377  million  bushels  for 
sale  and  use  on  farms.     Requirements  from  the  1948  crop  are  not 
expeoted  to  differ  materially  from  the  volume  that  moved  into 
commercial  channels  from  the  1946  crop. 

Exports  and  seasonal  distribution  of  the  1948  potato  crop  should 
be  considered  as  normal.     Carry-over  from  the  1947  Late  Crop  should 
not  be  above  normal. 

Production  Adjustment;    The  1948  potato  goal  production  is  tho 
same  as  the  1947  goal.    Actual  production  in  1947  differs  some- 
what from  the  goal  in  that  the  Early  Commercial  Potato  crop  was 
13  million  bushels  above  the  goal  while  the  Late  Crop  is  4  million 
bushels  less  than  the  goal.    However;,  no  major  production  adjust- 
ments will  be  required  .to  conform  with  the  1948  goal. 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies:    Some  further-  increase  in  farm 
labor  is  expected.     Since  the  suggested  potato  goal  is  18  per- 
cent below  tho  5  year  1942-46  average,  sufficient  labor  should 
be  available. 

While  farm  machinery  production  is  at  a  high  level  and  probably 
will  continue,  there  is  a  heavy  backlog  of  orders  for  tractors 
and  certain  other  typos  of  farm  machinery.     There  will  be 
sufficient  machinery  for  handling  the  goal  acreage.  Although 
fertilizer  supplies  during  1947-48  are  expected  to  be  slightly 
higher  than  in  1946-47,  the  total  demand  in  certain  areas  may 
exceed  supplies.    However,  since  the  goal  acreage  is  slightly 
lower  than  that  of  last  year,  it  is  expected  that  adequate 
quantities  will  be  available  for  potatoes. 

Market  Facilities:     Facilities  for  grading,  packing,  handling, 
and  storing  at  country  shipping  points  and  in  terminal  markets 
will  be  adequate  for  the  1948  goal  production  of  potatoes.  Ice 
will  be  available  in  greater  quantities  for  potatoes  shippod 
from  the  Southern  States. 
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If  growers  and  shippers  order  containers  well  in  advance  of  the  market- 
ing season,  it  is  likely  that  they  can  obtain  an  adequate  supply.  It 
is  probable  that  burlap  will  be  more  readily  available  than  paper. 
There  have  been  instances  of  temporary  car  shortages  during  1947,  parti- 
cularly during  the  heavy  movement  last  winter.    With  the  present  rate 
of  refrigerator  car  construction  and  the  increase  in  shipments  by  trucks 
transportation  facilities  are  expected  to  be  adequate. 

Support  Price:    Only  growers  who  plant  within  their  acreage  goals  for 
potatoes  will  be  eligible  for  price  support.    Prices  will' be  supported 
for  eligible . growers  In  accordance  with  requirements  of  the  Stsegsil 
Amendment,  through  December  31,  1948.     The  price  support  program,  de- 
tails of  which  are  to  be  announced  later,  will  be  subject  to  any  condi- 
tions and  changes  that  subsequent  legislation  may  require. 

Production  Goal:     The  1948  potato  acreage  goal  is  divided  between 
Commercial  and  Non-Commercial  acreage.     Commercial  acreage  is  defined 
as  occurring  on  farms  having  three  or  more  acres  of  potatoes.     The  1948 
goal  for  this  commercial  potato  acreage  is  1,518,500  acres,  the  same  as 
was  issued  for  individual  farms  in  1947.     The  1948  goal  for  the  Non- 
Commercial  acreage  is  833,900  acres.     The  total  goal  is  2,352,400  acres 
which  is  164,600  acres  less  than,  the  1947  goal  and  205,800  acres  greater 
than  the  1947  planted  acreage. 

The  goal  acreages  are  allocated  to  the  States  in  the  following  manner: 
1.     Commercial  Goal 


The  commercial  potato  acreage  for  1948  is  the-  same 
as  that  allocated  in  1947..    Farther  adjustments  in 
certain  areas  may  be  desirable  in  order  to  prevent 
excessive  seasonal  production.     This  applies  parti- 
cularly in  areas  producing  both  early  and  late 
potatoes.  : 

2.  Total  State  Goal 

The  total  potato  acreage  for  1948  is  the  same  as  the- 
1947  goal  unless  the  1947  planted  acreage  was  lower 
than  the  goal  in  which  case  the  average  of  the  two 
acreage  figures  is  usod« 

3.  Non-Commercial  Goal 


This  represents  the  difference  between  the  total 
goal  and  the  commercial  goal. 

Recommendation,  for  Goal  Achievement:     Limiting  price  supoort  to  these 
growers  who  plant  within  their  invTdidual  goal  acreage  should  assure 
adequate  compliance  with  the  goal. 
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IRISH  POTATOES:     State  Goals  for  1948 


1948 

Goal 

:        Acreage  (Planted 

Percent 

acreage 

Goal  is  of 

State 

:Guide  for: 
:3  acres  /: 
:(Planted) s 

Total 

Acreage 
(Planted 

:  1947 

h 

[1937-41 
'Average 

'1942-46] 
Average  j 

— — —— — - 

1947 

[1937-41 
[Average 

t 1942-1946 
[Average 
 — 

Thousands  - 





-  percent 

Surplus  Late 

18  2  5 

185,  6 

182.0 

157.2 

197c  6 

102 

118 

94 

W  Y. 

1  9  A  P, 

151,2 

142.0 

204,  2 

193. 8 

106 

74 

.  78 

Perm. 

125.3 

111.0 

179  2 

154.  4 

113 

70 

81 

1V1  _L  *J  X 1  • 

79  7 

143„  6 

121,0 

227*8 

180  6 

119 

63 

80 

Wis. 

OOoU 

109.8 

98 .0 

190  5  2 

1  47 -.8 

112 

58 

74 

Minn. 

J.U ±  e  O 

151.1 

126.0 

238.,  0 

199 . 6 

120 

63 

76 

144.8 

148,0 

137.0 

144,0 

171,8 

108 

103 

86 

1404 

26.  4 

23.0 

30  2 

35,4. 

115 

\; 87  " 

75 

AT  &  ~hv 

7  7  R 
O  f  c  o 

63, 0 

54*0 

8  2,8 

76.8 

117 

.  76 

82 

Q  9 
c?  c  c 

17.8 

14.0 

17,0 

18.  6 

127 

105 

96 

X  H  q  Vi  r» 

153o  7 

131 ,0 

130.4 

178 .  6 

117 

118 

86 

vv  y  u  • 

lid  1 

1  4. 8 

13.0 

19,0 

15.0 

114 

78 

99 

fn  In* 

77  7 

79. 1 

75.0 

85,8 

87.0 

105 

92 

91 

Utah 

in  r 

15.  2 

14,0 

12u9 

17,  6 

109 

118 

86 

Us  va  da 

9  9 

2.  6 

2.3 

2.1 

3,2 

113 

124 

81 

Wash. 

9P  R 
CO  »  O 

35.1 

34.0 

39.0 

39.  8 

103 

90 

88 

Ore 

7  9  7 

43.  6 

40.0 

35.  6 

48 .  6 

109 

122 

90 

L/tl  -L  -L  J-  • 

9,7  7 

88.  3 

96.0 

68.  6 

100.0 

92 

129 

88 

Other  Late 

N.H. 

2.8 

5.8 

4.7 

7.8 

7.3 

123 

74 

79 

Vt. 

2.6 

8.2 

7,3 

13.  4 

11.1 

112 

61 

74 

Mass . 

10.5 

19.8 

16.3 

16.  5 

22.  6 

121 

120 

88 

Li. 

5.2 

5.9 

6.3 

4.5 

6.6 

94 

131 

89 

Ccnn, 

10.4 

15.0 

13.7 

15.7 

19,4 

109  . 

96 

77 

TR.Va. 

1.2 

27.1 

25.0 

32.0 

31.0 

108 

85 

87 

Oiiio 

22.2 

53.1 

43.0 

99*8 

73.2 

123 

53 

73 

Ind. 

9.1 

28.3 

26.0 

51.0 

38.4 

109 

55 

74 

E.'  -La 

.9 

18.0 

12.0 

37.6 

0&  24.8 

150 

48 

73 

Iowa 

2.8 

23.5 

14.0 

56.8 

34.6 

168 

.41 

68 

f  .M. 

2.0 

3.7 

3.6 

3.7 

3.9 

103 

100 

95 

Inter.  States 


N.Jo 

54.1 

56.4 

60.0 

Del, 

.4 

2.5 

3.2 

Md, 

6.0 

14.0 

14,1 

Va. 

34.7 

63.4 

64.0 

Sy. 

3.5 

35.2 

34.0 

Mo. 

4.3 

25.7 

22.0 

Eans . 

3.6 

16.7 

13.0 

Ari  z . 

4.4 

4.6 

6.  2 

54.2 

67.4 

94 

104 

84 

4.2 

3.9 

78 

60 

64 

22.  6 

18.4 

99 

62 

76 

78.0 

72.4 

99 

81 

88 

41.8 

42.8 

104 

84 

82 

43.0 

34.0 

117 

60 

76 

27.  2 

24.4 

128 

61 

68 

1.6 

5.7 

74 

288 

81 

Early  States 
N«C. 

27.1 

73.8 

72.0 

82.6 

88.  6 

102 

89 

83 

SoC, 

9,8 

21.6 

20.0 

24.2 

26.8 

108 

89 

81 

Ga. 

1.6 

22.0 

18.0 

22.6 

25.  2 

122 

97 

87 

Fla. 

23.9 

27.5 

29.9 

33,1 

34.1 

92 

83 

81 

Tenn. 

4.0 

33.  6 

30,0 

40.8 

42  ,0 

112 

82 

80 

Ala. 

20.0 

41.2 

37,0 

49.0 

50.  6 

111 

84 

81 

Miss. 

.7 

21.8 

20.0 

22.0 

28.2 

109 

99 

77 

Ark. 

2.5 

34.2 

28.0 

40.0 

44.  2 

122 

86 

77 

La. 

14.9 

33.5 

32.0 

42.0 

49.0 

105 

80 

68 

0k  la. 

.7 

19.8 

15.0 

29.  6 

29.8 

132 

67 

69 

Texas 

19.7 

42.3 

43.0 

51.6 

55.4 

98 

82 

76 

TT 

V 

TOTAL  U.  S. 

1,518.5 

2,352.4 

2,146.6 

2,912.9 

2,881.0 

110 

81 

82 

l/    Average  of  five-year  totals. 
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SWEETPOTATOES 


Requirements  and  Market  Outlook':    The  demand-  for  sweetpotatoes  at  high 
price  levels  has  fallen  off  considerably*  "  'Except  during  the  main 
harvesting  period,  prices  have  generally  been  satisfactory.  Prelimi- 
nary estimates  indicate  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  will  be 
a  little  lower  than  in  1946,  even  though  the  1947  prices'  are  on  a 
production  estimated  to  be  about  14  percent  less  than  1946  and  also 
15  percent  less  than  the  1941-46  average  production.    Carlot  ship- 
ments on  the  1947  crop  are  running  about  30  percent  less  than  1946. 
Recorded  truck  shipments  are  in  about  the  same  volume  as  1946,  It 
appears  therefore  that  1947  prices  are  being  maintained  near  the 
equivalent  of  the  1946  prices  because  of  a  much  smaller  supple. 

Production  Adjustments:    During  the  main  harvesting  period  of  1947 
prices  declined  to  support  levels  and  it  was  necessary  to  purchase 
over  500,000  bushels  under  the  sweetpotato  price  support  program. 
Approximately  80  percent  of  the  purchases  were  made  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Virginia  and  17  percent  in  Maryland,    If  marketing  diffi- 
culties at  harvest  time  are  to  be  avoided,  larger  quantities  of 
sweetpotatoes  must  be  stored  for  marketing  after  the  harvesting 
period. 

Production  Goal:    A  national  acreage  of  617,500  acres  is  established 
for  1948.     This  acreage  is  apportioned  among  the.  various  states 
largely  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  planted  in  1946  with  adjustments 
for  certain  areas  where  storage  is  not  generally  practiced  and 
marketing  problems  have  arisen  more  or  less  regularly.     Such  an 
acreage  with  1942-46  average  yields  would  result  in  a  production  about 
equal  to  that  of  1947  but  with  a  distribution  of  the  production  some- 
what in  accordance  with  improved  marketing  and  storage  practices. 

Price  Support:    Sweetpotatoes  will  be  supported  as  authorized  by  law 
and  as  funds  are  available. 

•Recommendations  for  Goal  Achievement:     In  planning  the  1948  sweet- 
potato  production  it  is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to: 

1.  The  production  of  varieties  of  sv.-eetpotatoes 
most  acceptable  to  the  consumer. 

2.  Improved  handling  and  grading  practices. 

3.  Storing  larger  quantities  for  marketing  after  • 
harvest. 

4.  Greater  utilization  of  low  grades  as  livestock- 
feed. 
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SVJEETPOTATOES:    State  Goals  for  1948 


1948  Goal  : 

Acreage  (Planted)5 

Acrear^  Goal  Is  Of: 

State 

.  n  UU.UO  Oj.UIl  ; 

Acreage  : 

1947:  1937-41:1942-7^: 

: 1937-41 

: 1942-46 

.  ^  r5U.snt;J.S  J £±  : 

(Planted): 

Average: 

Average: 

: Average 

: Average 

-  -  -  Thousands 

•  -  -Percent-  -  - 

N .  J. 

2,240 

1  A  n 

_LO.  u 

1  A  Pi 

XO  .  v 

15,2 

16.0 

100 

1  pip 

Inc. . 

189 

1  8 

1  8 

2.7 

1.5 

luO 

A7 

"i  PO 

TIT 

111. 

189 

2.2 

3.2 

3.3 

100 

69 

67 

I  owa 

182 

1.8 

1.8 

2.4 

1.8 

100 

75 

100 

i..O. 

573 

6.3 

6.3 

7.8 

8.2 

1UU 

81 

77 

Kans . 

205 

1.9 

1.9 

3.0 

2.2 

1  OP 

±UU 

63 

86 

Del. 

•119 

1.0 

1,0 

2.8 

1.  6 

100 

48 

62 

LIdc. 

1,318 

8.5 

9.5 

7.8 

9.5 

89 

109 

89 

^,664 

24.0 

28.0 

on 

32. 0 

28.  6 

AA 

74 

84 

t\T  P 

J.\!  »  0  e 

6,867 

63.0 

64.O 

79.0 

71.4 

QA 

80 

88 

Q  P 

5,184 

54.0 

54.0 

53.8 

63  -  0 

1  HP 
-LUU 

100' 

85 

Uc!  • 

6,241 

79.0 

79.0 

93.6 

i  pn 

77 

84 

TP!  n 

1 , 105 

17.0 

17.0 

18.0 

lo.  U 

1  I  "iPl 

94 

94 

i\y. 

1,105 

13.0 

13.0 

15.4 

16.6 

1PP 

84 

Tjnn. 

2,548 

26,0 

25.0 

45.2 

35.6 

104 

58 

73 

Ala. 

5,146 

od .  U 

62.0 

/6,4 

^4.0 

100 

ol 

0.1 

Miss. 

4, 092 

51.0' 

51.0 

67.2 

63.6 

100 

76 

80 

Hi  IV  . 

1,377 

17.0 

17.0 

26.8 

22.0 

i  on 

63 

77 

La. 

8,740 

95.0 

92.0 

95.4 

110.8 

103 

100 

86 

Okla. 

441 

7.0 

7.0 

10.6 

10.0 

100 

66 

70 

Tex. 

5,046 

58.0 

56.0 

56.8 

66.8 

104 

102 

87 

Calif. 

1,248 

12.0 

12.0 

11.6 

100 

103 

109 

U.  S. 

57,419 

617.5 

617.5  2/736.5  2/729.9 

100 

84 

85 

/l    1948  Acreage  multiplied  by  1942-46  average  yield  per  planted  acre 
by  states. 
2/  .iverage  of  five-year  totals . 
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1943  PRODUCTION  GUIDES  FOR  VEGETABLES  FROM  COMMERCIAL  TRUCK 
CROP  AREAS  FOR  FRESH  MARKET  AND  TRUCK  CROPS  FOR  COMMERCIAL 

PROCESSING      .  ..... 


•       -      SUMMARY  OF  1948  GUIDES  FOR  FRESH  MARKET  VEGETABLES 

./inter:     The  suggested  acreage  of  284,930  acres  for  1?  winter 
vegetables  is  3  percent  less  than  the  .acreage  of  these  crops 
planted  for  harvest  in  1947.     The  indicated  production  of  these 
winter  vegetables  was  1,312,200  tons  in  1947.    This  production 
was  9  percent  less  than  the  1,444,000  tens  produced  in  1946,  but 
5  percent  more  than  the  1941-45  average  and  19  percent  more  than 
the  average  of  1,099,600  tons  produced  in  the .1936-45  period.  The' 
suggested  acreage,  with  normal  yields,  should .result  in  a  product- 
ion about  2  percent  less  than  in  1947,  11  percent  less  than  in  1946, 
but  3  percent  more  than  the  1941-45  average  and  17  percent  more  than 
the  1936-45  average. 

Spring:     The  suggested  acreage  of  518,350  acrt-S  for  18  spring  vege- 
table crops  is  3  percent  more  than  the  acreage  of  these  crops  planted 
for  harvest  in  1947.   ■ The  indicated  production  of  these  spring  vege- 
tables was  1,802,700  tons  in  1947.    This  production  was  9  percent 
less  than  the  1,985,100  tons  produced  in  1946,  but  22  percent  more 
than  the  1941-45  average  and  25  percent  more  than  the  average  of 
1,442,300  tons  produced  in  the  1936-45  period.     The  suggested  acreage, 
with  normal  yields,  should  result  in  a  production  about  1  percent 
less  than  in  1947,  10  percent  less  than  in  1946,  but  21  percent  more 
than  the  1941-45  ?vt;rage,    nd  24  percent  more  than  the  1936-45  average. 

Summer :     The  suggested  acreage  of  790,085  acres  for  18  summer  vegetables 
is  2  percent  more  than  the  acreage  of  these  crops  planted  for  harvest 
in  1947.     The  indicated  production  of  these  summer  vegetables  was 
3,344,900  tons  in  1947.    This  production  was  11  percent  less  than  the 
3,746,100  tons  produced  in  1946,  but  11  percent  more  than  the  19/il-45 
average,  and  14  percent  more  than  the  average  of  2,940,900  tons  pro- 
duced in  the  1936-45  period.     The  suggested  acreage,  with  normal  yields, 
should ' result  in  a  production  about  1  percent  more  than  in  1947,  12 
percent  more  than  the  1941-45  average,  and  15  percent  more  than  the 
1936-45  average,  but  9  percent  less  than  the  1946  production. 

Fall:     The  suggested  acreage  of  256,400  acres  for  12  fall  vegetable 
crops  is  2  percent  more  than  the  251,530  acres  of  these  crops  planted 
for  harvest  in  1947,  7  percent  less  than  In  1946,  and  7  percent  more 
than  the  1941-45  average.     The  production  of  these  vegetables  was 
1,435,000  tons  in  1947.     This  production  was  20  percent  less  than  the 
1,796,200  tons  produced  in  1946,  but  only  2  percent  less  than  the 
average  of  1,464,700  tons  produced  in  the  1941-45 ' period.     The  re- 
duction in  acreage  and  production  in  1947  was  due,  in  part,  to 
unfavorable  weather  conditions.     The  suggested  acreage,  with  normal 
yields,  should  result  in  a  production  about  7  percent  more  than  in 
1947,  5  percent  more  than  the  1941-45  average,  14  percent  more  than 
the  1936-45  average,  but  14  percent  less  than  the  1946  production. 

SUMMARY  OF  1948  GUIDES  FOR  TiUCK  CROPS  FOR  COL.  ERCIAL  PROCESSING 

The  suggested  acreage  of  1,826,160  acres  for  9  truck  crops  for 
commercial  processing  is  3  percent  less  than  the  1,887,020  acres  of 
these  crops' planted  for  harvest  in  1947,  13  percent  less  than  the 
2,100,550  acres  in  1946,  and  7  percent  less  than  the  average  of 
1,953,400  acres  in  the  1941-45  period.    The  1947  production  of 
5,350,100  tons  of  these  vegetables  was  13  percent  less  than  the 
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6,160,930  tons  produced  in  1946  but  one  percent  more  than  the  average 
of  5,304,930  tons  for  the  1941-45  average.    The  sug rested  acreage 
with  normal  yields  should  result  in  a  production  about  1C  percent  less 
than  in  1947,  10  percent  less  than  the  1941-45  average,  but  8  percent 
more  than  the  1936-45  average.     The  1947  acreage  of  these  crops  was  one 
percent  .less  than  the  acreage  suggested  in  the  1947  guides. 

INDICATED  ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION  -  1947 

Winter :     The  indicated  1947  winter  truck  crop  acreage,  for  the  17  winter 
vegetable  crops  included  in  these  suggested  guides,  of  292,310  acres 
was  4  percent  less  than  in  1946,  6  percent  more'  than  the  1941-45  average, 
and  12  percent  more  thin  the  1936-45  average.     Production  in  1947  was  9 
percent  less  than  in  1946,  but  19  percent  more  than  the  1936-45  average. 
The  1947  acreage  was  9  percent  less  than  the  1947  acreage  guides. 

Spring;     The  indicated  1947  spring  truck  crop  acreage.,  for' the  18  spring 
vegetable  crops  included  in  these  suggested  guides,  of  503,870  acres 
was  14  percent  less  than  in  1946,  9  percent  more  than  the  1941-45  average 
and  5  percent  more  than  the  1936-45  average.     The  reduction  in  acreage 
in  1947  was  due,  in  part,  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  that  hinder- 
ed planting  operations  for  most  'of  the  n  tion  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
Production,  also,  was  9  percent  less  than  in  1946,  but  25  percent  more 
than  the  average  for  the  1936-45  period.     The  1947  acreage  was  6  percent 
less  than  the  1947  acreage  guides. 

Summer;     The  indicated  1947  summer  truck  crop  acreage,  for  the  18  summer 
vegetable  crops  included  in  these ' suggested  guides,  of  775,120  acres  was 
7  percent  less  than  in  1946,  12  percent  more  than  the  1941-45  average, 
and  11  percent  more  than  the  1936-45  average.     Production  in  1947  was  11 
percent  less  than  in  1946  but  14  percent  more  than  the  1936-45  average. 
The  1947  acreage  was  1  percent  more  than  the  1947  acreage  guides. 

Fall;  The  indicated  1947  fall  truck  crop  acreage,  of  the  12  fall 
vegetable  crops  included  in  these  suggested  guides,  of  251,530  acres 
was  8  percent  less  than  in  1946,  5  percent  more  than  the  1941-45  average, 
and  7  percent  more  than  the  1936-45  average.    Production  in  1947  was  20 
percent  less  than  in  1946,  but  6  percent  more  than  the  1936-45  average. 
The  1947  acreage  of  these  crops  was  11  percent  less-  than  the  acreage 
suggested  in  the  1947  guides. 

PRODUCTION  AND  I'ARKETING  PROBLEMS 


Farm  Machinery:  Production  of  farm  machinery  in  1947  is  expected  to  ex- 
ceed the  previous  high  production  in  1946.  Steel  and  component  parts 
are  in  good  supply  with  the  exception  of:  sheet  steel  and  forgings.  h'ith 
plant  capacity  being  further  increased,  it  seems  likely  that  the  product- 
ion of  farm  machinery  and  equipment  in  1948  will  continue  at  high  levels 
providing  there  are  no  major  labor  difficulties  in  farm  machinery  plants 
or  in  allied  industries. 

Fertilizer:  Prospective  supplies  of  nitrogen,  phosphorous  and  potash 
available  for "use  during  1947-48  will  be  somewhat  larger -than  that  availa 
ble  during  the  year  1946-47.    Nitrogen  supplies  are  expected  to  be  about 

4  or  5  percent  more,  and  phosphoric  acid  supplies  at  least  10  percent 
more  than  in  1946-47.     Supplies  of  potash  from  all  sources  may  be  about 

5  percent  more  than  the  194-6-47  supplies..    Demand  for  fertilizer,  particu 
larly  in  areas  using  relatively  little  before  the  war,  is  expected  to 
remain  high  during  the  next  year. 
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Inasmuch  as  fertilizer  materials  are  produced  at  about  the  same  monthly 
rate  throughout  the  year  and  the  peak  demand  for  fertilizer  shipments 
occurs  in  the  spring,  growers  should  make  necessary  advance  arrangements  '■ 
for  their  supplies  to  be  assured  of  timely  deliveries* 

Seed  Supplies;     It  does  not  appear  that  a  shortage  of  seed  will  be  a 
limiting  factor  in  the  production  of  vegetables  in  19 4f ,  even  though 
considerable  quantities  of  some  kinds  of  vegetable  seed  may  be  exported. 
Should  spot  shortages  of  seme  varieties  occur,  it  appears  that  other 
suitable  varieties  will  be  available  for  substitution. 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides:  In  general,  most  of  the  insecticides  and 
fungicides  that  may  be  required  in  1948  are  expected  to  be  available. 
It  appears  that  for  1948  nicotine  compounds  will  continue  in  short 
supply  and  be  inadequate  to  meet  all  of  the  needs.    Other  insecticides 
from  plant  sources,  such  as  rotenone  and  pyrethrum,  should  be  in  adequate 
supply.    Supplies  of  lead  arsenate  and  calcium  arsenate,  are  expected 
to  be  sufficient  for  requirements.     The  newer  insecticides,  such  as  DDT 
and  tetraethylpyrophosphate,  should  be  available  in  amounts  fully 
adequate  to  meet  estimated  needs.     The  same  may  be  said  for  the  various 
insecticides  which  include  fluorine,  such  as  cryolite  and  sodium 
fluosilicate.     Sulphur,  dust  diluents,  and  oils  used  as  insecticides 
or  as  carriers  should  be  available  in  adequate  quantities.    Newer  soil 
fumigants  and  fungicides  are  expected  to  be  generally  available. 

Containers:    A  sufficient  supply  of  containers  is  expected  to  be  availa- 
ble for  the  1948  fresh  vegetable  crop.    In  the  wooden  container  field, 
raw  materials  such  as  lumber,  veneer,  wire,  and  nails  are  in  more  plentiful 
supply  than  during  the  war  years.    Open  mesh  bag  material  and  paper 
supplies  seem  adequate,     The  strong  demand  for  all  containers  and  manu- 
facturing difficulties,  however,  may  result  in  temporary  or  spot  shortages. 
Therefore,  orders  should  be  placed  well  in  advance  of  actual  needs. 

Tin  supplies  remain  critical  and  demand  for  steel  is  continuing  to 
increase.     In  order  to  develop  the  necessary  stock  pile  of  tin,  control 
orders  may  be  issued  that  might  affect  the  availability  of 'certain  can 
sizes.    Restrictions  ch  can  sizes  may  affect  the  volume  of  some  vegeta- 
bles purchased  by  canners  for  processing .    Producers  ^should  make  every 
effort  to  keep  themselves  posted  re*  arding  this  possibility. 

Farm  Labor:  Some  further  increase  in  supplv  of  both  year-round  and 
seasonal  farm  workers  is  expected  in  19^8.    There  should  also  be  an 
improvement  in  the  average  quality  of  the  farm  working  force.     Lack  of  • 
labor  should  not  be  a  bottleneck  to  full  vegetable  production  next  year, 
except  possibly  in  some  local  areas  where  industrial  demand  for  workers 
is  extremely  high  or  where  housing  is  inadequate,     A  continued  high 
level  of  farm  wage  rates  will  be  necessary,  however,  if  sufficient 
numbers  of  capable  workers  ar    to  be  attracted  to  farm  work. 

Farm  population  is  still  showing  some  increase.    Farm  employment  is 
continuing  to  increase  above  the  low  level  reached  in  the  last  year 
of  the  war.     Indications  are  that  able-bodied  workers  are  competing 
to  a  greater  degree  with  older  workers,  women,  and  youth  for  farm 
jobs.    Further  mechanization  of  farm  operations  will  occur.  Increased 
use  of  machines,  and  other  technological  developments  will  result  in 
some  reduced  labor  requirements. 

Foreign  workers  will  not  be  available  under  the  present  government- 
financed  transportation  program.    While  the  supply  of  year-round 
workers  is  increasing  lack  of  housing  is  a  bottleneck  to  employment, 
particularly  workers  with  families. 

Transportation:     The  refrigerator  car  situation  is  gradually  improving. 
Refrigerator  cars  are  not  being  constructed  as  rapidly  as  desired, 
because  of  the  inability  to  obtain  some  of  the  essential  construction 
materials  in  sufficient  volume.    If  this  construction  is  speeded  up, 
there  will  be  sufficient  cars  to  move  commercial  shipments  of 
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vegetables  during  1948.    It  is  quite,  possible  there  may  be  short  periods 
in  some  of  the  heavier  shipping  areas  where  car  supply  may  curtail  shipments 
temporarily.     This  oftentimes  is  due  to  weather  conditions.    Rail  and  boat 
shipments  have  declined  from  5  to  10  percent  during  recent  months,  a  part 
of  which  ffiigh  be  due  to  increased  movement  by  truck.    If  increased  ship- 
ments by  truck  continues,  car  requirements  may  decline.     In  areas  where 
unusually  heavy  government  purchases  and  shipments  occur  some  shortages 
may  be  experienced. 

Di&.A»E)  FOR  1RUCK  CROPS  IN  1948 

Demand  for  vegetables  in  1943  is  expected  to  be  slightly  -weaker  than  in 
1947,  particularly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  but  above  any  pre-war 
level,     A  level  of  personal  income  payments  not  much  lower  than  in  1947 
and  a  further  slight  increase  in  population  will  be  factors  tending  to 
sustain  prices  for  fresh  vegetables.     Consumers  may  be  somewhat  less 
willing  to  pay  as  .high  prices  in  1948  as  they  have  in  1947,  because  of 
a  continued  decline  in  the  real  purchasing  power  and  a  further  dwindling 
in  wartime  savings  of  some  income  groups.    Also,  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  vegetables  probably  will  share  to  some  extent  in  any  general 
slackening  of  food  prices  which  might appear  toward  the  middle  of  the 
year  if  prospects  st  that  time  indicate  bumper  crops  in  general  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Demand  for  vegetables  for  processing  will  be  bolstered  by  the  same 
factors  and  by  any  substantial  reductions  in  carry-over  stocks  of  pro- 
cessed vegetables  achieved  in  1947  through  price  adjustments  and  re- 
ductions in  quantities  processed. 

Opportunities  for  individual  growers  lie  primarily  in  adjustments  of 
acre,  go  between  alternative  crops  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  choice 
of  marketing  season  for  which  the  vegetables  are  produced,  rather  than 
in  changes  in  total  acreage  of  all  crops.     Because  the  pendulum  usually 
swings  too  far,  growers  should  ovoid  planting  heavily  in  any  crop  in 
1948  in  response  to  the  high,  prices  received  in  1947. 

Foreign  Trade;     Imports  of  vegetables  occur  principally  in  the  winter 
season  and  from  Mexico  and  Cuba.    Shipments  of  winter  vegetables  from 
I  eaico  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  totaled  265  million  pounds 
(8,494  cars)  during  1946-47  season  compared  with  199  million  pounds 
daring  the  1945-46  season,    Tomatoes,  totaling  234  million  pounds, 
were  by  far  the  'most  important  with  peppers,  tot.  ling  22  million  pounds, 
second  in  importance  ■* 

During  the  1946-47  season,  shipments  of  all  vegetables  from  Cuba  totaled 
36.3  million  pounds  compared  with  40.1  million  during  the  19--5-46  season. 
Tomato  shipments  totaled  26.4  million  pounds  in  the  1946-47  season  com- 
pared with  34-2  million  in  1945-46.     Late  blight  in  the  1946-47  season 
gre  tly  curtailed  the  supply  for  export  from  Cuba. 

Only  meager  information  currently  is  available  concerning'  prospects  for 
the  1947-48  season,  but  it  may  be  expected  that  there  will  be  200  million 
pounds  or  more  of  torn" toes  available  for  export  from  Mexico  and  between 
40  and  50  million  pounds  from  Cuba*    Prospects  indicate  that  the  acreage 
for  export  planted  in  1947-48  in  ivlexico  is  slightly  below  that  planted 
in  1946-47,    nd  the  crop  w  s  damaged  by  frost  in  mid-December.    Much  will 
depend  on  weather  conditions  in  the  two  areas  and  the  market  situation 
in  the  United  States. 

The  principal  export  m:  rket  for  vegetables  is  Canada.    On  November  18,  1947, 
the 'Canadian  Government  prohibited,  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  impor- 
tation of  all  vegetables  except  potatoes,  sweetpot :toes,  and  onions, 
which  are  on  a  quota  basis.    The  closing  of  the  Canadian  market  to  most 
Vegetables,  from  the  United  S bates,  1'exico,  and  Cuba.,  leaves  the  United 
States  as  the  nurket.  for  the  domestic  crop  and  exportable  surpluses  from 
Cuba  and  iCexico. 
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With  the  loss  of  the  Canadian  market,  supplies  available  for  market 
in  the  United  States  from  domestic  production  may  be  expected  to  be 
.increased,  also.    An  indication  of  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  this 
market  outlet  is  shown  in  the  table  below,  in  which  monthly  Canadian 
imports,  of  specified  vegetables  from  the  United  States,  --re  given 
for  the  period  June,  1946  to  July,  1947,  along  with  Canadian  imports 
of  tomi toes  from  Mexico  and  Cuba. 


:  Green  :  :  :  :  :  Tomatoes:  Tomatoes  (I-exi 

Months  :  Beans  : Cabbage  :Carrots  :  Celery  : Lettuce:  (U.Sp     :  co  and  Cuba) 
1946  _____  _Xn  Thousands  of  Pounds  ----- 


July.  . 

110 

..  28 

3,593 

300 

10 

13  ",861 

August 

4 

155 

6 

97 

1,566 
1,418 

September, 

16. 

29 

•304 

October 

351 

45 

45 

3,854 

4,591 

November 

501 

161 

12 

5,771 

3,841 

December 

811 

86 

775 

1,329 

7,521 

3,150 

826 

January 

951 

47  ■ 

118 

4,418 

8,131 

604 

67 

February 

609 

516 

1,738 

5,094 
6,460 

6,047 

160 

6,487 

March 

104 

1,612 

9,110 
9,648 

9,519 

291 

7,134 

April 

336 

7,928 

5,497 

10,054 

128 

6,793 

May 

840 

8,169 

•13,416 

6,092 

10,245 

3,884 

4,145 

June 

1,150 

8,464 

10,740 

3,895 

3,686  • 

13,204 

51 

Price  Support  on  Vegetables:     (other  than  potatoes,  sweetpotatocs,  ..and 
dry  edible  beans  end  peas).    Although  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  announcing  production  guides  for  vegetables,  the  Department  has  made 
no  commitment  to  support  the  prices  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  in  1948  no 
support  prices  are  contemplated  for  vegetables,  either  used  fresh  or 
for  processing. 

Growers  of  vegetables  should,  before  planting  time,  take  reasonable 
precautions  to  assure  themselves  that  marketing  facilities  and  outlets 
will  be  available  to  handle  the  anticipated  production. 

GENERAL  COMMITS 

The  acreage  guides  are  developed  from  commercial  truck  croc  statistics 
and  bh  the  basis  of- the  above  demand  statement  for  1948.     The  guides 
are  intended  as  indicators  of  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  acreage 
changes  deemed  advisable  to  provide  adequate  supplies  of  vegetables  for 
the  nation  under  average  production  conditions,  but  with  the  vi^w  to  avoid 
market  gluts  that  result  in  unfavorable  returns  to  growers  nhd  waste  of 
food.     In  some  instances  geographic  and  seasonal  production  shifts  are 
suggested  with  the  view  to  avoid 'market  gluts.     In  other  instances,  it 
is  assumed  th-. t  the  suggested  acreage  change  will  be  applied  uniformly 
in  each  producing  area. 

Allowance  has  not  been  taken  for  possible  unusual  weather  conditions  that 
may  contribute  to  higher  or  lower  than  average  yields  since  these  condit- 
ions are:  not  predictable.    Generally,  however,  truck  crops  mature  rapidly 
and  unless  adverse  weather  is  prolonged  or  covers  a  wide  area  of  the 
nation,  such  conditions,  while  affecting  seasonal  distribution  of  supplies 
result  in  little  effect  upon  the  total  national  production.     Price  dispari 
ties,  under  such  conditions,  usually  are  of  relatively  short  duration. 

Higher  prices  temporarily"  occurring  as  a 'resulting  poor  yields  and  lower 
prices  resulting  "from  favorable  yields  tend  to  offset  each  other,  from 
both  the  buyer  and  seller  points"  of  view. 

Statements  for  the  1948  .winter'  season  commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh, 
market  were  issued  in  July,  1947;  for  the  1948  spring  and  summer  seasons, 
in  November,  1947,  and  for  the  1948  fall  season  and  vegetables  for  pro-' 
cessing  in  February,  "1948.  Summary  tables  for  these  crops  follow.  The 
following  factors  have  been  considered  in  the  development  of  these  state- 
ments: (a)domestic  demand ; (b) or osbective  orices; (c)the  outlook  for  labor, 
materials,  and  facilities' for* production  and  marketing : (d)  foreign  compe- 
tition; (e /production  capacity; and (f )  stocks  of  canned  &  frozen  vegetables. 
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TOBACCO  -  Non-quota  Types  1/ 

Requirements:    1.    Maryland  -  Requirements  during  19^8-^9  will  not  "be 
greatly  different  from  annual  disappearance  of  recent  years.    The  record 
19^6  crop  of  ^7.0  million  pounds  and  the  indicated  19^7  production  of 
38.4  million  pounds  exceed  annual  requirements  and  stocks  are  "being 
accumulated  at  a  rather  rapid  rate.    Should  exports  fall  appreciably 
from  the  post  war  relatively  high  level,  "burdensome  surpluses  may  develop 
quickly.    The  outlook  is  good  for  a  continued  relatively  high  level  of 
domestic  usage.    An  acreage  15  percent  less  than  the  indicated  1*8,000 
for  19^7  appears  desirable  for  19^8. 

2.  Virginia  sun-cured  -  Production  in  19^7  of  2.6  million  pounds  is 
slightly  below  recent  annual  disappearance.    However,  some  reduction 
in  the  relatively  high  level  of  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  19^7-^8 
marketing  year  appears  desirable.    This  stocks  position  developed  from 
the  I9H6  crop  which  was  the  largest  in  16  years.    This  type  of  tobacco 
normally  goes  into  chewing  tobacco,  the  outlook  for  which  is  relative]y 
unfavorable.    A  I9U8  goal  equal  to  the  2,80*0  acres  grown  in  19^7  appears 
adequate  to  maintain  a  supply  situation  in  balance  with  prospective 
disappearance . 

3.  Cigar  leaf  filler  -  Total  supply  of  all  cigar  filler  is  not  materi- 
ally changed  from  supplies  for  the  past  two  years.    Indicated  produc- 
tion for  19^7,  though  the  largest  in  five  years,  is  slightly  below  the 
I9U6J47  disappearance  which  is  unexplainly  high  at  71  million  pounds. 
Indicated  production  of  Pennsylvania  filler  of  60.1  million  pounds 
approximates  19^6-1+7  disappearance  whereas  Ohio  filler  production  is 

25  percent  below  disappearance.    Supply  of  Pennsylvania  filler  appears 
adequate  and  continued  acreage  and  production  in  line  with  19^+7  is 
recommended  for  19"+ 8.    Production  of  Ohio  filler  has  been  considerably 
below  disappearance  for  five  consecutive  years  and  supply  for  19^7-^8 
is  the  lowest  of  record.    If  the  recent  level  of  disappearance  is  to  be 
maintained,  production  must  be  increased  appreciably  within  the  next  few 
years.    Consequently,  a  goal  of  7,500  acres,  or  a  25  percent  increase 
over  19^7,  is  recommended  for  lykQ  for  Ohio  filler  tobacco. 

k.    Cigar  leaf  binder  -  Production  in  19*+ 6  of  70. 9  million  pounds,  the 
largest  since  1932,  and  an  unexpla inable  disappearance  during  19^6-"+ 7 
of  only  50.7  million  pounds  pushed  total  binder  stocks  on  October  1,  19^7, 
more  than  20  million  pounds  above  the  average  of  the  two  preceding  years. 
These  stocks  with  indicated  19^7  production  of  65.9  million  pounds,  re- 
sults in  a  supply  about  equal  to  pre-war  levels.    Supplies  of  binder 
types  thus .appear  in  line  with  prospective  disappearance.    In  view  of 
this  situation,  recommended  19^8  acreage  goals  for  binder  types  are  the 
same  as  for  19^7. 

^*    Cigar  leaf  wrapper  -  Disappearance  of  domestic  cigar  leaf  wrapper 
during  the  I9I+6J+7  marketing  year  reached  the  highest  level  of  record 
(owing  primarily  to  the  lack  of  imported  (Sumatra)  wrapper)  and  the  rela- 
tively high  level  of  cigar  output.    During  19^7-^8,  disappearance  likely 
will  continue  high.    Total  supply  of  wrapper  for  the;  year  is  not  greatly 
different  from  most  recent  years  when  usage 'was  lower.    Indications  that 
wrapper  tobacco  supplies  are  tight  appear  factual  from  a  statistical 
position.    Of  the  two  types  domestically  produced,  the  Ga.-Fla.  type 
appears  in  shorter  supply.    Production  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  in 
recent  years  has  approximated  usage  whereas  production  in  the  South 
has  fallen  short  of  disappearance.    In  view  of  this  situation,  a  goal 
for  type  6l  of  9,k0Q  acres,  the  same  as  grown  in  19"+7,  and  a  goal  for 
type  62  of  1+ , 700  acres,  a  10  percent  increase  over  19^7,  are  recommended 
for  19*+8 .  , 

l7    Marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  on  the  I9I+8  crop  of  flue-cured,  Burley, 
fire -cured,  and.  dark  air -cured  tobacco  and  consequently  no  goals  have 
been  proposed  on  those  kinds  of  tobacco. 
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Production  Ad justments:    Recommended  1948  goals  are  not  sufficiently 
different  from  indicated  acreages  in' 1947  to  tax  production  capacity 
"beyond  that  used  this  year.    Consequently,  no  problem  of  production 
capacity  appears  probable .  ■       •  •  

Labor  and  production  supplies;    Labor  and  production  supplies  appear 
adequate  for  goal  attainment.  , . 

Market  fa-oilities:    Market  facilities  are  adequate  and  no  problem  of 
this  nature  is  probable . 

Support  prices:    Loans  at  90  percent  of  parity  (or  parity  equivalent) 
are  mandatory  and  will  be  available  to  producers  if  needed  to  support 
prices.    The  outlook  is  such,  however,  that  little. if  any  price  support, 
except  possibly  in  isolated  cases,  will  be  necessary. 

No  program  to  achieve  the  goals  other  than  the  usual  and  customary' 
practices  which  have  been  followed  heretofore  is  recommended."       -  ; ..;  - 

TOBACCO:     State  Goals  for  1948 
State    r  1948  Goal  :  Acreage  (harvested)  ^Acreage  Goal.iis  of 


and;  .:  Production:  .Acreage  :  1947: 1937  -41: 1942-46: 1947: 1937-41:  1942  -46 
Type      :  (pounds)  :( harvested) :  :-A vera ge:. Average:        : Average: Average 
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ALL  TAME' 'HAY 


Requirements  and  •  Market  Outlook ;    Tame  nay  is  the  "backbone  of  the  winter  feed- 
ing  economy  in  all  States  where  winter  pasture  is  not  available .  .  The  feed 
value  of  the  tame  hay  crop  could  "be  materially  increased  if  the  crop  received 
more  attention  from  farmers  from  the  standpoint  of  stage  of  maturity  when 
cut  and  methods  of  curing  to  save  the  leaves,  especially  of  legumes,  and  ■ 
the  color  which  is  a  rough  index  of  the  vitamin  A  content. 

Since  hay  is  so  important  as  a  source  of  feed  nutrients,  no  change  in  the  : 
hay  acreage  for  19^8  is  recommended  although  there  may  he  a  5 'percent  re- 
duction in  livestock  numbers.    The  more  "feed  nutrients  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  hay  crop,  the  more  grain  or  grain  products  can  be  made  available  • 
for  human  food. 

Production  Adjustment;    An  acreage  of  tame  hay  in  19^8- of  about  the  same  as. 
in  19V7  will  provide  an  ample  supply  of  hay  for  the  livestock  of  the  country. 
Greater  consumption  of  hay  per  animal  should  be  obtained  by  cutting  the  vari- 
ous hay  crops  earlier  and  by  improving  the  curing  methods.    Early  cut,  properly 
cured  hay  is  more  palatable  and  contains  more  nutrients  per  ton,  although  the 
yield  per  acre  may  be  smaller.    The  quality  improvement  program  applies  to 
all  sections  of  the  country  except  some  of  the  irrigated  areas  in  the  western 
States . 

Production,  Goals ;    As  indicated  in  the  attached  table,  the  19^8  goal  for 
tame  hay. is  approximately  the  same  as  the  19^7  acreage.    With  normal  yields 
the  60.8  million  acres  of  tamehay  will  produce  88.9  million  tons,\hich 
appears  adequate  for-  feed,  and  at. the  same  time  will  encourage  seed  pro- 
duction and  soil  conservation.     This  is  only  »2  million  tons  less  than  the  ■ 
1946  and  1947  productions  of  89,1  million  tons, 

Labor,  Supplies,  and  Marketing  Facilities ;    Improvement  in  the  supply  of 
labor  and  machinery  for  handling  hay  will  prnbably  continue  during  the  19^8 
season  so  the  crop  should  be  cared  for  without  any  difficulty.    During  the 
19^7  harvesting . season  some  areas  had  difficulty  in  securing  baling  wire, 
but  this  situation  improved  as  the  season  advanced  and,  unless  unforeseen 
circumstances  develop,  the  wire  situation  should  be  satisfactory  in  19^8. 

Support  Prices ;    No  support  prices  are  contemplated  for  hay. 

Recommendations  for  Goal  Achievement;    The  acreage  and  tons  of  hay  recommended 
by  those  goals  will  be  achieved  under  normal  conditions  without  any  special 
measures.    New  seedings  of  such  hay  crops  as  alfalfa,  timothy,  and  clover  are 
made  from  9  to  15  months  before  the  acreage  can  be  harvested  for  hay  so  the 
potential  hay  acreage  for  19^8  was  fairly  well  established  in  the  crop  season 
of  19^7-    Every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  losses  in  feed  value  of 
hay  which  occur  during  the  curing  process,  especially  in  the  humid  areas 
since,  next  to  pasture,  good  quality  hay  is  usually  the  cheapest  source  of 
feed  nutrients. 

The  reduction  of  livestock  numbers  in  some  localities  should  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  a  greater  proportion  of  legume  hay  acreage  as  green  manure. 
In  several  States,  this  has  constituted  an  essential  part  of  land  use  plans 
developed  specifically  to  replace  soil  nutrients  lost  in  the  heavy  war-time 
production  of  grain  crops . 


1948  Goals  - 
TAME  HAY: 
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:  1948  Goal  ;  Acreage  (Harvested)      ;      %  Acreage  Goal  is  of 

:Production:    Acreage     :    19 Vj  :1937  51 :  1942 -46 :    1947  :1937-4l  :1942-46 
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WINTER  C0V5R  CROP  SSEDS 

Requirements  and  Market  Outlook;     The  use  of  winter  cover  crop  seed  should 
continue  to  increase  in  order  to  rehabilitate  soils    which  have  suffered  from 
heavy  cropping  during  the  war  period.    The  need  for  winter  cover  crops  in  some 
areas  is  becoming  more  acute  each  succeeding  year-  that  their  introduction  is 
delayed.     The  requirements  for  seed  of  Austrian  winter  peas,  crimson  clover, 
hairy  vetch  and  common  and  Willamette  vetch  exceed  supplies  now  available*  The 
1947  goals  for  these  seeds  will  not  "be  reached  and  there  is  need  for  greater 
production,    The  export  demand  for  these  seeds  is  not  expected  to  he  as  large  as. 
the  1943-46  average,  hut  the  suggested  production  will  be  needed  for  domestic  use. 

Supplies  of  common  ryegrass  are  larger  than  requirements  and  a  surplus  has  accumu- 
lated from  the  1946  crop,     The  1947  production  of  common  ryegrass  will  also 
probably  be  larger  than  domestic  requirements  which  will  further  increase  the 
surplus. 


Requirements  for  those  winter  cover  crop  seeds  which  are  used  in  the  areas  where 
the  seed  is  produced  should  receive  local  consideration  and  sufficient  production 
should  be  recommended  to  meet  the  local  demand.     Included  in  these  seeds  are  rou 
pea,  purple  vetch,  Hungarian  vetch  and  hairy  vetch  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 

Production  and  use  of  blue  lupine  seed  has  expanded  greatly  in  the  last  few  years. 
Since  blue  lupine  seed  is  short-lived  greater  effort  should  be  made  to  balance  the 
supply  with  the  demand.     Before  deciding  to  further  increase  the  acreage  of  this 
crop,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  availability  of  facilities  for  proper 
handling  and  marketing  the  crop  and  the  volume  of  seed  that  would  be  used  by 
farmer  So 


Production  Adjustments:  The  capacity  for  producing  winter  cover  crop  seeds  is 
believed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  recommended  goals. 


Production  Goals:  The  goals  for  1948  are  practically  the  same  as  the  goals  for  1941 
J  j  i  crimson  clover,  hairy,  common  and  Willamette  vetch,  some  increase  for 
Austrian  winter  peas  and  a  decrease  for  common  ryegrass.    A  goal  for  hairy  vetch 
in  Texas  has  been  suggested  for  1948  for  the  first  time.     Indications  are  that 
the  1947  goals  will  not  be  reached  for  Austrian  winter  peas,  crimson  clover,  hairy 
vetch,  common  and  Willamette  vetch  either  in  acreage  harvested  or  production  of 
seed.     The  goal  for  common  ryegrass  should  be  reduced  by  20  percent  from  the  1947 
goal.     The  goals  are  shown  in  the  attached  table. 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies:     The  use  of  mechanical  equipment  for  producing 
these  crops  has  materially  reduced  labor  needs  and  adequate  labor  and  equipment 
are  generally  available  to  produce  the  recommended  quantities  of  seeds.    Adequate  j 
supplies  of  fertilizers,  insecticides  and  fungicides  are  also  available. 

Marketing  Facilities:  Cleaning  and  processing  facilities  are  in  general  adequate 
to  handle  the  quantities  of  cover  crops  recommended  for  production*     The  problem 
is  usually  one  of  having  the  seeds  processed  soon  enough  for  planting  the  same 
year  they  are  produced  and  eliminating  the  necessity  of  large  carry-over  of 
seeds.     The  problem  of  providing  sufficient  processing  equipment  is  usually  local- 
ized,    The  problem  includes  the  providing  of  sufficient  drying  equipment  for  blue 
lupine  in  the  South  and  processing  equipment  for  hairy  vetch  in  Texas.     If  the 
proper  technical  advice  is  provided,  this  problem  should  be  overcome  by  local 
initiative  and  enterprise.     Some  progress  has  been  made  towards  solving  both 
problems  during  the  past  year. 

Support  Prices:     Purchases  or  loan  support  prices  have  been  available  for  the 
1947  crop  for  seed  of  hairy  vetch,  crimson  clover,  Austrian  winter  peas,  blue 
lupine  and  common  ryegrass.     It  is  recommended  that  support  prices  be  continued 
for  the  kinds  of  seeds  listed  below.     The  price  support  would  be  effected  by  the 
deferred  purchase  agreement.,  pi  an  after  the  dates  indicated  below. 

Hairy  vetch  -  12  cents  per  pound  for  top  grade  clean  seed  -  May  1,  1949 
Crimson  clover  -  11.5  cents  per  pound  for  top  grade  clean  seed  -  May  1,  1949 
Austrian  winter  peas  -  4  cents  per  pound  for  top  grade  clean  seed  -  May  1,  1949 
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No  support  for  ether  winter  cover  crop  seed  is  contemplated, 

Recommendations  for  C-oal  Achievement;  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  achieve 
the  goals  for  hairy  vetch  and  crimson  clover  and  to  reduce  the  production  of  com- 
mon ryegrass*     Careful  consideration  should  he  given  to  the  further  development  of 
hairy  vetch  seed  production  in  Texas,     This  should  include  an  educational  program 
to  farther  acquaint  producers  with  the  "best  methods  of  harvesting  and  handling  the 
crop  and  provide  for  adequate  processing  facilities,,    A  shift  to  new  seed  producing 
areas  and  greater  production  "by  farmers  of  their  own  seed  requirements  would  tend 
to  increase  the  production  of  those  seeds  that  are  now  in  short  supply. 


WINTER  CO VSR  CROP  SEED:     State  Goals  for  1948 


:        1948  Goal 

Acreage  (Harvested)  : 

fo  Acreage  Goal  is 

of: 

Type  of  Seed 

:  Prod,  i Acreage  : 

1947  ;13 

37-11.;  1943*46; 

1947  ; 

1937-41:194, 

3-46 

and  State 

:  (Clean): Harvested: 

: Average; Average: 

: 

Average : Average 

•Pounds  i. 

• 

• 

c 

T 

h  o  u  j 

-  -  p 

e  r  c  e  n  t 

— 

Austrian  Winter 

Pe°  s: 

California 

1,200 

3o0 

1  H 

2„7 

809 

300 

"1  "1  T 

111 

o4 

Idaho 

46,800 

39,0 

24  2/ 

3.4 

19.7 

163 

1147 

19o 

Oregon 

27 , 000 

27,0  . 

21. C 

40.9 

39.9 

129 

66 

68 

Washington 

5,000 

5,0 

3.(1  1/ 

.6 

13.4 

167 

833. 

37 

TJ.  S„ 

80,000 

74,0 

.  .  49.0 

44.5 

83.5 

.  151 

166 

89. 

1/    3  yr.  average.    2/  2 

yr.  average. 

Crimson  Clover: 

Alabama 

2,500  . 

11.0 

8„4. 

7,6 

131 

145 

Georgia 

2,000 

.  10o0 

9o2 

5 

109 

200 

Kentucky 

lo50G 

6o0 

3.5  2/ 

2,3 

4.4 

171 

286 

136 

North  Carolina 

50C 

2.0 

1.0 

1.2 

200 

167 

Oregon 

60C 

2c0 

1,8 

1.9 

305 

111 

105. 

57 

Tennessee 

12,000 

5500 

41.  C  2/ 

16,9 

38 

134 

325 

145 

Other  States 

.  1,300 

6,0 

1/  6.0 

100. 

17.  S. 

20,400 

92,0 

70.9 

20.7 

59.7 

130  - 

444 

154 

1/  Mississippi  2,0;  Virginia  3„0; 

Delaware  1„0;  2/  4  yr.  average 

» 

Hairy  Vetch; 

n  .? 

Arkansas 

6,000 

26.0 

12,0  1/ 

4.3 

9.6 

217 

605 

271 

Michigan 

500 

2o0 

1.2  " 

2 

1.9 

167 

100 

105 

Oregon 

22 } 400 

80.  • 

44.0  ' 

59,7  > 

73 

109 

134 

110 

Texas 

13 , 500 

75. 

37. 

203 

Washington 

500 

2,0 

l.C  1/ 

3,3  ' 

2 

200 

61 

100 

Other  States 

2.;ooo , 

15c0  . 

2/  14  o 

107 

U„  s. 

44 , 900 

200. 

109.2 

66,3 

87.1 

]  83 

302 

230 

1/  3  yr,  average.  2/  Alabama  2,0; 

Kentucky  3.0;  Miss 

3.0; 

No. Carolina  L.0; 

Oklahoma  2.0;  Tenn.  2.0 

Common  and  Willamette  Vetch; 

Oregon 

43,000 

86.0 

82. 

23.5  ' 

73 

105 

366 

117 

Washington 

2,000 

4.0 

1.5  U 

5.0 

4,4 

267 

80- 

111 

u,  s„ 

45 s 000 

90o0 

83.5 

26.5 

77.2 

108 

340 

117 

1/  3  yr.  average o 

Common  Ryegrass 

Oregon 

25,000 

64.0 

90  o  "... 

50.6' 

78 

71 

;26 

84 

Other  States 

1*.'200  1/ 

4,0 

4,0 

100 

u.  s. 

25,200 

68.0 

94.0 

50.6 

78.8 

72 

1/  Kentucky  1. 

0;  Oklahoma 

1.0;  Tennessee  l.C 

;  Others 

1.0 

Blue  Lupine:  ij 

2J/ 
U, 

Alabama 

14,000 

15,0 

'13 

4„0 

115 

2/ 

181 

Florida 

8,400  '  '  ' 

12, 0-' 

12 

4.0 

100 

H 

300 

Georgia 

27,600 

30,0 

32 

2/ 

8.3 

94 

2/ 

732 

u.  s. 


50,000 


57.0 

1/  Estimates  began  in  1943.  2/ 


57 

4  yr.  average. 


100 


342 
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LEGUME  AND  GRASS  SEEDS  .. 

Requirements  and  Market  Oatlook:  Production  of  most  hay  and  pasture  seeds  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  has  "been  generally  adequate  to  meet  requirements,  and 
the  scarcity  of  legume  seeds  which  occurred  during  the  war  years  has  largely 
disappeared.     The  shift  from  soil- depleting  crops  to  those  used  in  normal 
rotations  expected  in  the  immediate  post-war  period  has  riot  taken  place,  hut 
it  is  very  desirable  to  have  adequate  supplies  of  seeds  available  when  the 
shift  occurs,,     The  need  for  increased  quantities  of  seed  for  sowing  addition- 
al meadows  and  pastures  may  become  apparent  in  the  spring  of  1949, 


Production  of  .several  legume  and  grass  &esds  did  not  reach  the  goals  established 
for'  1947.  'Of  those  attaining  1947'  goals",  only  Central-States  alfalfa  has  been 
in  somewhat  burdensome  supply.     In  recent  years  domestic  disappearance  of 
some  legume  and  grass  seeds  has  increased . considerably  and 

might  have  increased  even  more  had  larger  supplies  been  "■  '■' 
available.     This  increased  demand  for  a  number  of  these  seeds  has  resulted 
in  below-normal  carry-overs.     Prospects1,  are  good  for  a  strong  market:' for-. mo'st 
hay  and  pasture  seeds  during  1948.  \\i 

Production  Adjustment:     Acreage  of  most  legumes  and  grasses  is  expected  to 
he  adequate  for  production  of  suff  icienf'seed '  to  "meet  the  1948  goals.  Pro- 
duction of  seed,  however,  will  depend  upon  the. .weather;  favorable  conditions 


for  settin 

g  of  seed;  and  whether  ot  not  hay,  pasture, 

or  soilage  is  likely,  • 

to  give  better  returns 

than  production  of  seed.     Little  adjustment  in 

acreage  • 

can  b  e  acc 

omplished  "by 

incre 

asing  or 

decreasing  the  acreage 

harvested 

for 

seed.  In 

other  words, 

factors  beyond  the  immediate  control 

of  farmers 

may  , 

have'  a  gre 

ater  effect 

on  the 

1948  production  of  seeds 

than 

increases  or  de~ 

creases  in 

the  acreage 

harvested  for 

•seed. 

Production 

Goals: 

1948  Goals 

:          Acreage ' Harvested  : 

Percent  Goal  is 

of: 

• 

Production:  A 

oreage:     1947  : 

1937-41:1942-46: 

1947' 

:  1937^41- 1942-46' 

(po  una  s )  :  for  Bar  v. 

Average:  Average: 

;Average :Average 

T  h  i 

o  u  a 

a  n  d  a 

P  e  r  c  e  n 

t  ■' 

Alfalfa: 

North 

36,800 

744 

467.2 

526. 0'  470.3- 

159 

141 

158 

Central 

26,000 

347 

426.0 

230.9  333.0 

81 

150 

104 

South 

12,S00 

1  80 

• .128.0: 

"70.7  78-5 

:  52 

1-13 

102 

Total 

75,000 

1,171 

l,021.2i 

826.7  881.8 

115 

142 

133 

Clover: 

Red 

.  100,000 

2,593 

'1,374,6 

1,349.8  1.942.0 

189 

.  192 

•  134 

Alsike 

20 , 000 

178 

137.4 

149.3  129.7 

130 

119 

137 

Ladino 

2,000 

30 

12.5 

4.5  10.8 

240 

667 

278 

Sweet 

41,000 

332 

210.9 

417.7  232.5 

157 

79 

143 

White 

,2,000 

20 

,  33.3 

10.9  ,  23.4 

60 

183 

85 

Le spedeza 

S00 , 000 

1,300 

755.5 

696.4  '   921.8  \ 

172 

'  187 

141 

Timothy 

55,000 

350 

412.8 

459.5  392.1 

85 

76 

89 

Sudan  Grass  50,000 

152 

54.8 

179.8  95.9 

277 

85 

158 

Orchard  Grass  3,000 

24 

40.3 

30.3  48.4 

60 

79 

■50 

Redtop 

22,000 

300 

211. C 

1/290.3      243.2  , 

142: 

123 

Bromegrass 

15,000 

77 

54.4 

54.9  • 

142 

140 

Crested 

Wheatgrass  10,000 

100 

23. 3 

.         ',.  81.2 

429- 

123 

Ky.Bluegrass  20,000 

J 30, 235    22, 36 6  2/15,194 

66 

89 

132 

Meadow 

2/l ,  690 

fescue 

1,150 

2/     645  2/;l,  346 

68 

'  178 

85 

1/  1S3.9-41  average.  2/Acreage  .figures  not  available  -  -quantities  given  are 

production  in:  thousands  of-  pounds.. 
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Alfalfa;  Production  of  alfalfa  seed  adapted  to  northern  areas  continues  to 
fall  short  of  requirements,  although  the  shortage  is  not  now  so  cr  itical 
as  it  was  during  the  last  few  years, .  The  recommended  goal  for  Northern  seed 
is  the  same  as  for  1947,  but  is  much  larger  than  has  been  produced  in  recent 
years.    However,  the  present  acreage  of  alfalfa  in  the  Northern  States  would 
be  adequate  to  reach  the  goal  if  conditions  were  favorable  for  seed  production 
and  harvesting,  ■ 

T&e  recommended  goal  for  Central  States  alfalfa  seed  is  10  percent  below  the 
1947  goal  and  19  percent  below  the  1947  harvested  acreage.     The  1947  pro- 
duction of  seed  of  this  origin  was  greater  than  requirements,  and  the  prospec- 
tive 1947  crop  will  probably  increase  further  the  surplus  of  this  seed,  which 
already  has  proved  somewhat  burdensome. 

The  recommended  goal  for  Southern-States  alfalfa  seed  is  12  percent  below  the 
1947  goal  and  38  percent  below  the  1947  harvested  acreage.     Demand  for 
Southern- States  seed  is  limited  by  its  lack  of  winter  hardiness.  Production 
of  it  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  greater  than  the  requirements  in 
areas  where  it  is  adapted.  : 

Red  Clover;     Crops  of  red-clover  seed  in  1944,  1945  and  1946  were  larger  than 
average,  but  domestic  disappearance  has  likewise  been  above  average,  and 
carry-over  stocks  have  been  small.    A  small  crop  wa.s  harvested  in  1947  and 
present  supplies  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements.     The  recommended 
goal  is  the  same  as  for  1947  with  some  slight  adjustments  between  States.- ' 

Alsike  Clover:  A  goal  equal  to  that  of  1947  which  will  produce  20  .million 
pounds  of  alsike- clover  seed  is  required  to  meet  the  demand.  Carry-over 
stocks  of  this  seed  havebeen  very  low.     This  has. been  aggravated  by  the 
demand  for  other  clovers  and  the  strong  export  demand, 

Ladino  Clover:  The  recommended  goal  for  1948  is  120  percent  of  the  1947  goal, 
and  .240  percent  of  the  1947  indicated,  harvested  acreage.     Demand  for  Ladino 
clover  is  rapidly  increasing  and  more  States  in  the  consuming  areas  are 
recommending  it  in  legume  and  grass  mixtures. 

White  Clover:     Large  crops  of  white-clover  seed  in  the  last  two  years  have 
more  than  met  the  requirements  for  this  seed,  except  that  greater  production 
of  southern  seed  is  needed  to  provide  for  pasture  mixtures  in  the  South. 
Recommendations,  are  not  made  'for  State  "goals  because  increased  production  is 
needed  only  in  the  southern  States.  ■■ 

Sweet  Clover:  Production  of  sweet-clover  seed  dropped  to  low  levels  during  and 
since  the  war.     Small  supplies  of  seed  have  reduced  domestic  disappearance 
and  carry-over  stocks.     The  recommended  1948  goal  is  a  reduction  of  25  percent 
from  the  1947  goal,  but  is  lg?  percent  of  the  1947  indicated,  harvested  acreage. 
The  recommended  1948  goal  was  reduced  because  a  more  realistic  goal  was  con- 
sidered desirable  and  it  was  considered  improbable  that  goals  previously 
established  could  be  achieved. 

Lespedeza:   Increased  production  of  common,  Kobe,  and  Sericea  lespedeza  is 
needed  in  the  southern  States.     Supplies  of  Korean  lespedeza  have  been  , 
adequate.     The  recommended  goal  for  1948. is  the  same  as  for  1947. 

Timothy;  Production  of  timothy  seed  has  been  about  equal  to  goals  established 
during  the  last  few  years.     Carry-over  stocks  are  adequate  but- not  burdensome, 
and  the  recommended  goal  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

Sudan  Grass:     Small  crops  of  Sudan-grass  seed  have  been  produced  during  the 
last  three  years,  but  requirements  likewise  have  been  small  because  of  favor- 
able spring  weather  for  production  of  other  forage.     However,  a  large  crop 
(50  million" pounds)  is  needed  to  augment  the  small  carry-over  and  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  for  emergency  hay  or  pasture  sowings  if  required. 

Orchard  Grass:     Carry-over  of  orchard-grass  seed  has  increased  considerably 
due  to  the  large  crops  of  1946  and  1947  and  sharp  decline  in  exports.  A 
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downward  revision  of  acreage  is  needed  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  recommended 
production  goal  for  1948,  which  is  the  same  as  the  1947  goal,  bat  onTy  "60VV'- 
percent  of  the  1947  production. 

Redtop:  Production  of  redtop  seed  was  adequate  to  meet  increased  demands 
in  1946  and  1947  resulting  largely  from  the  substitution  of  this  seed  for 
high-priced  bluegrass  seed.     Current  carry-over  is  at  a  record  low  level, 
but  because  of  the  relatively  large  supply  of  bluegrass  seed  at  greatly 
reduced  prices  for  the  1947-48  season,  no  increase  in  the  1947  redtpp=-seed 
goal  of  22  million  pounds  is  recommended. 

Bromegrass:     Production  of  bromegrass  seed  in  recent  years  has  been  below 
requirements.     This  has  necessitated  the  importation  of  relatively  large 
quantities  of  seed  that  is  less  adapted  for  sowing  in  this  country  than 
is  native  seed.     To  make  the  United  States  more  nearly  sufficient  in  the 
production  of  this  seed  and  to  provide  also  for  a  satisf a.ctory  carry-over , 
a  goal  of  15  million  pounds  is  desirable. 

Meadow  Fescue:     The  loss  of  export  markets  for  meadow-fescue  seed  has 
sharply  decreased  the  demand  for  this  seed.     This  suggests  a  goal  in  1948 
smaller' than  the  reduced  1947  goal. 

Kentucky  Bluegrass:     The  large  1947-  crop,  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  is  adequate 
•to  meet  requirements  and  to  replenish  carry-over  stocks.     The  same  goal 
a.s  in  1947  is :  recommended  for  1948.     ■  .  ■■  .. 

Other  Seeds:     Many  other  legume  and  grass  seeds  are  important  in  certain 
areas.     Attention  should  be  given  to  encourage  seed  production  of  these 
crops  in  States  where  needed. 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies:     Machinery,  labor  and  other  things  needed 
in  the  production  of  seeds  should  be  adequate  in  1948. 

Marketing  Pa,cilities:  Existing  processing  and  cleaning  facilities  are 
adequate  to  handle  seeds  in  1948-.     Transportation  facilities  may  present 
problems  despite  the  fact  that  seeds  require  a  very  small  part  of  these 
facilities.  ■    ■     -  - 

Support  Prices:     No  support  prices  are  proposed  at  the  present  time. 
Early  in  1948  further  consideration  will  be 'given  to  supply,  demand  and 
market  prices  for  seed  in  order  to  develop  a  definite  policy  for  price 
support  which  should  be  announced  at  a.  date  which  will  enable  producers 
to  more  effectively  adjust  their  plans  for  harvesting  seed  to  quantities 
needed. 

Re c o mm endat ions:  Aggressive  programs  should  be  developed  to  convey*  in- 
formation concerning  goals  to  producers  in  each  State  in  order  that 
production  may  be  adjusted  to  meet  requirements.     Dissemination  of 
information  relative  to  reduction  in  goals  of  seed  which  are  being  pro- 
duced in  excess  of  requirements  is  important  because  producers  are 
often  faced  with  loss  of  income  due  to  low  prices  of  seeds  which  are 
expensive  to  produce.     The  requirements  for  several  seeds  are  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  current  production,  and  a  program  to  encourage  the 
production  of  these  seeds  should  be  developed. 

: Yields  of  several  legume  seeds  have  been  decreasing  during  recent  years 
and  efforts  should  be  made  to  reverse  this  trend,     Higher  yields  of 
seed  result  from  careful  harvesting  and  threshing.     Early  harvesting 
of  the  first  crop  for  hay  is  one  way  to  assure,  better  yields  of  red- 
clover  seed.     All  clovers'  yield  more  when  colonies  of  bees  are  placed 
near  the  fields  so  as  .to.  improve  pollination,,     These  practices  are 
important  points  to  emphasize  together  with  acreage  goals  in  present-  . 
ing  the  seed  production  program..  • 
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State 


New  York 
Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 
South  Dakota 
Nebraska 

Maryland 
Virginia 
North  Carolina 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana' 

Oklahoma 

Texas  . 

North  Dakota 

Kansas 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Clover 


Alfalfa  :  Red 


Alsike  :  Sweet  ;  Lespedeza 
(Thousand  Acres  Harvested) 


Grass  

Sudan  :  Timothy 


15  1/ 
9  1/ 

75  1/ 
35  1/ 
110  1/ 
15  1/ 


70  l/: 
180  l/: 


90  2/ 
10  3/ 
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• 
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68: 

:  ■  110  1/ : 
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15  : 
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:       5  1? 

l  5 

:      10  1/ 

:  24 

[       •  18  : 

:      25  3/ 

:          5  ; 

Orchard  Grass:     Missouri.  3?  Kentucky  13;  Virginia  8;  U.  S. 
24 

Redtop  :     Illinois  240;  Missouri  60;  U.  S.  300 

1/  Included  in  Northern  alfalfa  seed  goal* 
2/  Included  in  Central  alfalfa^ seed  goal. 
3/  Included  in  Southern  alfalfa  seed  goa0 
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Summary;    -The  U.  S. .  Department*-  of  Agriculture  proposes  to' -"the  bee- 
keepers of  the  country  a  194-8  goal  of  6,0.76,000  colonies  of  bees*'.  This 
figure  would  provide  3  percent  more  colonies  than  the  194-7  preliminary 
estimate.  • Because  of  the  sharply  increased  and  more  widespread  use  of 
poison  sprays  and  dusts,  which  are  rapidly  lessening  the  numbers'  of  bumble- 
bees and  other  wild  bees,  the  pollinating  needs  of  the  country  would 
justify  a  much  larger  bee  goal, ' but- because  bee  supplies  will  again  be 
very  difficult  to  secure,  the  goal  is  being  kept  down- to  a  figure  which 
seems  reasonable  of  attainment.  '• 

Continued  Need  for  Bees:    During  the  past  decade    the  essential  role  of 
the  honeybee  in  the  setting  of  seed  has  'become  increasingly  better  recog- 
nized.   Most  of  the  legumes,  including  alfalfa,  red,  alsike,  white  and 
crimson  clovers,  sweetclover,  melons,  squashes,  cucumbers,  blueberries, 
cranberries,  apples,  pears,  and 'nearly  50  other  important  fruits  "and  vege- 
tables, either  depend  upon  the  honeybees  for  pollination  or  yield  more 
abundantly  when  honeybees  are  plentiful. 

During  the  past  year,  the  U.  S.  'Department  of  Agriculture,  working  with 
several  State  agencies,  has  initiated  experiments  to  make  more  effective 
utilization  of  bees  in  the  field  of  seed  production.    The  findings  of  the 
experiments''  carried  on  in  Ohio  a'  few  years  ago,  showing  that  "honeybees 
increase  clover  seed  production  15  times"  have  not,  however  been  chal- 
lenged.   Seed  and  fruit  producer's  generally  feel  that  it"  is  conservative 
to  say  that'  the  value  of  bees  for  pollination  is  at  least  10  to  20  times 
the  value  of  the  honey  and  beeswax  they  produce.  •  1 

Insect  and  weed  killers,  both  dust  and  liquid,  have  been1  more  widely  used 
this  past  year  than  ever  before.:   Spraying  2,4,-D  along  roadsides  to  kill 
weeds  has  also  destroyed  nectar  and  pollen- bearing  plants,  that  would  have 
kept  many  colonies  alive  and  would  have  produced  a  large' volume  of  honejr. 
The  airplane  spraying  of  DDT  and  other  new  insecticides  has  killed  count- 
less millions  of  solitary  bees  as  well  as  honeybees,  still  further  empha- 
sizing the  need  for' a  larger  honeybee  population  in  those  areas.  'By 
moving  their  colonies  at  critical  times,  beekeepers  have" often' been  able 
to  avoid  the  worst  effects  of  indiscriminate  spraying  and  dusting"?  but  by 
doing  so  may  have  moved  their  bees  from  an  area  which  was  badly  in  need  of 
their  pollinating  service.    It  will  be  necessary  that  future  insect- 
killing  programs  of:a  community  be  timed 'and  publicized  in  advance  if  bee- 
keepers, seed  growers  and  fruit  growers  are  all  to  benefit  to  the  fullest 
extent  e        ;  '■  * 

Bee  Supplies  '"ill  Be  Short:    Ponder osa  pine^  the  principal  lumber 'used  in 
making  beehives  and : frames,  is  still  scarce,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  freight  cars  to  haul  the  lumber  from  the  West  Coast  to  Eastern  and 
Central  supply  manufacturers.    Supplies  of  steel  for  extractors  and  tanks 
are  also  very  short;    Bee  supply  manufacturers  are  catching  up  dn 'their 
orders,  however,  and, 'it  is  hoped  that  during  the  coming  months  wooden 'bee- 
ware  at  least  will  become  more  available. 

Suggested •Distribution  of  Colonies:    Less  variation  will  be  seen  in  the 
suggested  breakdown  as  between  States  than  in  the  figures  of  previous 
years.    Some  States  ;iriet  their  goals  last  year,  but  for  Various  reasons 
many  others  did  not.    It  is  hoped  that  beekeepers  will  consider  the  194-8 
goals  reasonable  and  feasible  of  attainment  iri  all  States.    If  the  goals 
are  exceeded  in  any  States,  no  harm  will  be  done.    On  the  contrary, '  the 
pollinating  needs  of  those  States  will  be  more  adequately  met.    This  goal^ 
statement,  showing  the  need  and  opportunity  for  expanding  the  bee  population 
of  the  country,  does  not  imply  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
to  support  the  price  of  honey. 
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COLONIES  OF  BEES 


:    1948  Goal 

Number  Colonies          •  : 

,  %  1948  Goal  is  of: 

State    "  ••  :  Number 

:    Colonies  i 

:      1942-1946  ! 
1947      :  Average 

:  1942-1946 
1947    :  Average 

-  T    h  0 

u    s    a  n 

d    s  - 

-  P  e  r  c  ( 

3  a  t  - 

■  ■';Mt  htm  aXJ 

• 

■* 

Maine 

8 

8 

7 

100 

114 

Nc  H.  • 

*:'             4  4 

3 

100 

133 

vt.- 

9 

9 

8 

100 

Mass,  "■ 

25 

24 

18 

104 

139 

R.  I. 

1 

■1 

1 

'100 

100 

Conn. 

19 

19 

18 

•  ••  •  10c 

106 

N.'  Y. 

226 

219 

206 

103 

110 

N„  J t  ' 

34 

33 

27 

103 

126 

Pa. 

198 

195 

185 

101 

107 

Ohio 

386 

373 

319 

103 

121 

Ind.' 

203 

198 

163 

103 

125 

Ill, 

239 

232 

206 

103 

116 

Mich. 

210 

204 

193 

-  103 

109 

lis. 

218 

212 

197 

103 

111 

Minn. 

311 

299 

266 

104 

117 

Iowa 

263 

251 

220 

105 

120 

Mo.-. 

213 

209 

169 

102 

126 

N.  Dak, 

24 

23 

22 

104 

•109 

S.  Dak. 

19 

18 

17 

106 

112 

*Nebr. 

58 

55  - 

52 

105 

112 

Kans. 

66 

'  64 

103  "■ 

138 

! 

Del. ." 

3 

3 

3 

100 

100 

■Md„'  : 

31 

30 

25 

103 

124 

Va. 

150 

145 

134 

103 

112 

W ,  Va .. 

110 

J-  -L  w 

107 

-*  in 

103 

99 

N.  C. 

177 

•q  173 

176 

102 

101 

S.  C. 

66 

66 

60 

100 

110 

Ga. 

233 

225 

199 

104 

117 

Fla. 

203 

195 

1  73 

1  0/ 

J- V-V4. 

Ky. 

212 

208 

177  - 

102 

120 

Tenn. 

191 

189 

173 

101 

110 

Ala. 

198 

192 

162 

103 

122 

Miss. 

81 

80 

66 

101 

123 

Ark. 

98 

94 

74 

-  132 

Lat, 

90 

87 

68 

103 

132 

Okla. 

67 

64 

48 

105  • 

140 

Tex, 

1  303 

292 

223 

104 

136 

Mont-. 

61 

58 

44 

105 

139 

Idaho 

175 

169 

142 

104 

123 

Wyo. 

42 

42 

'  36 

100 

117 

Colo , 

77 

75  '• 

71 

103 

108 

N.-  Mex. 

19 

19 

17 

'  «fc  100 

112 

Ariz„ 

64 

63 

73 

102 

88 

Utah 

56 

55 

52 

102 

108 

Nev. 

14 

13 

14 

108 

100 

Wash, 

70 

77 

65 

91 

108 

Oreg„ 

70 

69 

61 

101 

115 

Calif. 

481 

470 

457 

102 

105 

U.S. 

6,076 

5,910 

5^242 

103 

116 
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DAIRY 


Requirements  and.  Market  Demand;  .The  combined' domestic  ...and.  .export,  demand  for 
milk  and  its  products  appears  likely  to  continue  in  1948  near  the  all-time  high 

of  r^^A:^S^Sf/L.     h     y.tP3f    1  -  ■  ttfaMVtt&    ■-  -'l   ■• Vl&t    '*      •niwtftgaa     *    ..     ... ' 

Exports  will  be  a  minor  part  of  the  total  utilization  of  milk  and  dairy  products. 
Exports  from  1947  production  were  equivalent  to  about  5  percent  of  the  total 
milk  production  on  a  nonfat  solids  basis  but  only  3  percent  on  a  butt erf at' • 
basis.    Over  half  of  these  exports  were  financed' with  U.S.  Government  funds  ;> 
made  available  through  loans  to  foreign  countries  and  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary feeding  in  occupied  areas  and  foreign  relief.    Exports  in  1948  will  depend 
to  a  large  extent  upon  such  aid.    While  the  volume  of  1948  exports  of  dairy 
products  will  directly  influence  the  total  demand  for  them,  total  1948  exports 
of  all  foods  and  commodities  will  affect  the  general  economic  conditions  in  the 
United  States  and  thus  indirectly  influence  the  domestic  demand  for  milk  and 
its  products. 

High  consumption  of  milk  :and  its  products  is  nutritionally  desirable.    Foe. this 
reason,  together  with  the  prospective  high  demand,  the  maximum  practical  pro- 
duction of  milk  is  suggested. 

Production  Adjustments;     The  number  of  milk  cows  and  more  importantly  supplies 
of  feeds  will  determine  largely  the  production  of  milk  in  1948,    The  decline  in 
number  of  milk  cows  from  the  1944  record  number  continued  through  1947.  On 
January  1,  1948,  there  were  nearly  4  percent  fewer  milk  cows  than  a  year  '■> 
earlier.    Favorable  prices  of  meat  animals  and  the  reduced  grain  supply  may 
encourage  continued  heavy  culling  and  marketing  of  dairy  cows  in  1948  at  ar  rate 
that  will  slightly  more  than  offset  the  relatively  large  number  of  replacement 
heifers.    There  may  be  about  1  percent  fewer  milk  cows  in  1948  than  in  1947, 
There  will  be  a  liberal  supply  of  hay  for  at  least  the  first  half  of  1948 ■■ 
The  carry-over  from  the  1946  crop  plus  the  1947  hay  crop  indicates  a  supply  per 
hay-consuming  animal  unit  available  for  1947-48  approximately  the  same  as  the 
record  supplies  of  the  last  two  seasons.    The  hay  supply  in  the  last  half  of 
1948,  of  course,  will  depend  largely  on  the  1948  hay  crop*, 

Pastures  were  generally  good  to  excellent  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1947 
but  deteriorated  rapidly  in  the  mid-summer  drought  areas.    They  recovered  sub- 
stantially in  late  summer.    Pasture  conditions  in  1948  will  have  an  important 
influence  on  1948  milk  production. 

The  supply  of  all  concentrate  feeds  per  animal  unit  for  1947-48  is  12  percent 
less  than  the  1946-47  supply  and  approximates  the  average  supply  of  the  pre- 
vious 10  seasons.    The  relatively  large  carry-over  stocks  from  the  1946  crop  • 
partially  offset  the  short  1947  corn  crop.    The  1947-48  supply  of  byproduct  ;; 
feeds  (mill  byproducts,  oilseed  cake  and  meal,  animal  proteins  and  other  by- 
product feeds)  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  the  record  supply  of  1946-47"' 
but  larger  than  the  average  of  the  past  few  years.    It  appears  that  the  utili- 
zation of  total  concentrates  as  feed  would  be  5  to  10  percent  less  in  1947-48 
than  in  1946-47,  even  with  a  moderate  reduction  in'  industrial  uses  and  exports 
and  a  substantial  reduction  In  carry-over  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  194?-48  '  ' 
crop  year.    The  smaller  total  supply  of  concentrate  feeds  will  not  permit  such 
high  rates  of  grain  feeding  and,  therefore,  as  much  total  production  of  live- 
stock and  livestock  products  in  1947-48  as  in  1946-47.    The  effects  of  the  "; 
short  corn  crop  on  livestock  production  will  tend  to  be  Nationwide,,    While  the 
rates  of  grain  feeding  to  different  classes  of  livestock  are  influenced  by 'the 
relative  market  prices  of  the  livestock  and  livestock  products,  a  short  corn 
crop  tends  to  restrict  hog  and  poultry  production  relatively "mo re  than  milk  pro- 
duction, inasmuch  as  grains  represent  the  principal  hog  and  .-poultry  feeds  • 
whereas  pastures,  hay,  other  roughages  and  byproduct  concentrates  make  up  the 
major  part  of  the  dairy  feeds,  -•; : "•  , '  , 

While  there  have  been  a  few  moderate  swings  in  average  production  per, cow  dur- 
ing the  last  24  years,  the  long  time  trend  has  tended  upward,.    The  swings  ap- 
parently have  been  influenced  by  rates  of  culling  of  low-producers,  numbers  of 
heifers  added  to  herds,  feed  supplies,  and  the  demand  for  and  prices  of  dairy 
products.    The  gradual  upward  .trend,,  in  production  ner  cow  apparently  has  result- 
§d  from  improvements  m  breeding  and  feeding  practices  as  well  as  the  increase 
m  proportion  of  legumes  in  the  'total  hay  crops. 
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Average  milk  production  per  cow  in  1947  was  5,000  pounds  and  an  all-time  high. 
There  were  several  contributing  factors.    Herds  apparently  contained  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  low-producers  as  the  result  of  several  years  of  heavy  culling. 
Supplies  of  both  hay  and  concentrate  feeds  were  large  and  pastures  were  good 
during  the  spring  and  early  sunnier  months.    Favorable  prices  of  milk  and  its 
•products  encouraged  heavy  feeding  of  dairy  cows.     The  effect  of  the  reduced 
grain  supply  on  milk  production  appeared  in  late  1947.    For  the  first  9  months 
of  1947  total  milk  production  was  equivalent  to  an  annual  rate  of  over  120  bil- 
lion pounds,    With  production  during  the  last  quarter  below  a  year  earlier, 
total  production  in  1947  was  119.4  billion  pounds. 

Several  factors  will  contribute  toward  maintenance  of  milk  production  in  1948. 
There  will  continue  to  be  more  than  the  long  time  average  proportion  of  high- 
producers  in  the  coy;  population.    Liberal  supplies  of  roughage  and  byproduct 
feeds  will  continue  to  be  available  through  at  least  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
The  improvements  in  breeding,  feeding  practices  and  pastures  that  have  been, 
made  in  recent  years  will  continue  to  be,  effective.    Unfavorable  factors  will  be 
the  reduced  number  of  milk  cows  and  the  smaller  supply  of  feed  grains.  The 
principal  unknown  factor  is  1948  pasture  and  other  crop  conditions.    All  of  these 
factors  combined  appear  to  ppint  to  somewhat  lower  total  milk  production  in  1948 
than  in  the  last  three  years.    In  view  of  the  prospective  high  demands,  and  the 
nutritional  importance  of  milk,  as  well  as  the  possibility  that  weather  condi- 
tions will  be  favorable  for  good  pastures  and  other  feed  crops  in  1948,  it  is 
suggested  that  a  goal  of  120  billion  pounds  be  adopted  for  1948. 

Since  nearly  all  of  the  byproduct  feeds  and  substantial  parts  of  the  feed  grain 
supplies  are  marketed  on  a  Nation-wide,  basis,  mo.st  dairymen  will  be  influenced  in 
their  feeding  by  the  total  supplies  and  prices  of  feeds.     In  addition,  many 
dairymen  will  be  influenced  by  their  own  crops  of  grain  and  roughage  in  1947 
and  1948,    While  some  farmers  will  be  unable  to  maintain  their  production  of  milk 
as  high  in  1948  as  in  1947,  others  may  be  able  to  produce  more.    Differences  in 
*  this  respect  likely  will  be  much  greater  among  farms  than  among  State  averages. 
The  suggested  national  goal  for  1948  represents  the  practical  maximum  production 
throughout  the  Nation.    For  these  reasons,  it  appears  more  appropriate  to  con- 
sider that  the  goal  in  each  State  is  for  each  farmer  to  produce  as  much  milk  as 
he  finds  it  practical  to,  prodube  rather  than  to  establish,  a  specific  quantita- 
tive goal  for  each  State. 

Production  goal:     The  goal  for'  1948  milk  production  on  farms  is  120  billion 
pounds.     This  is  substantially;  the  same  as  the  goal  for  1947  and  slightly  more 
than  the  actual  level  of  •  production  in  1946  and  1947.    The;  1948  goal' appears  to 
be  the  practical  maximum,  production  in  view  of  the  further;  decrease  in  cow 
.  numbers  daring  the  past  year  and  the  smaller  feed  grain  supply  now  available  for 
livestock  feeding.  'At  the 'same  time  it  takes  into  account  the  prospective  con- 
tinued high  demand  for  milk  and  its  products  and  their  generally  recognized 
nutritional  importance,  -  ..  • 

Production  of  120  billion  pounds  of  milk  on  farms  in. 1948  would  be  822  pounds  per 
capita.     This  would 'be  less  than  the  per  capita  production. during  the  war  and 
immediate  postwar  years, of ! larger  exports  and  military  uses  but  more  than  the 
long  time  1924-41  pf.ewar  average  of  811  pour$s  per  capita.    Furthermore,  with 
the  large  scale  shift  -from  f ant-separated  crdam  to  whole  milk  sales  by  farmers 
since  1940,  such  production  would  permit  per ' capita  consumption  of  milk  and 
milk  products  containing  nonfat  solids' to  continue  to  be  much  greater, than  be- 
fore the  waiv.;  1        l:'!£(»', £i<*  o^ii,^  „:"**#• 

i  •  •    ■  •,  ■       »  1  c 

Labor  and  Production  ' Supplies ; :  The  1948  supplies  of  farm  labor,  machinery, 
fertilizers  and  some  .seeds  are  ■  expected  to  equal  or  exceed '-the  supplies  in 
1947.    Supplies  of  the.  principal  legume  seeds  for  1948  will  be  somewhat  smaller 
than  for  1947'  and  the  1941-45  average.; 

Market  Facilities:     processing -and  marketing  facilities  have  been  adequate  to 
handle  the  available  ri Ik  supplies  in  recent  years' and... they  will  not  be  a 
limiting  factor  on  milk  'production  in  1948. 
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Price  Support:    The  U.S.  weighted  average  price  of  milk  for  1947  was  $4.24 
per  100  pounds,  with  the  price  of  milk  averaging  about  117  percent  of  parity. 
Dairy  prices  declined  during  the  spring  of  1947  as  milk  production  increased 
seasonally.    A  price  factor  at  that  time  was  the  uncertainty  in  the'  trade 
concerning  developments  in  general  economic  conditions  and  consumer  demand  in 
late  1947  when  stocks  of'  dairy  products  stored  during  flush  production  would 
move  into  consumer  channels.    As  economic  activity  continued  on  a  high  level 
and  consumption  held  up,  dairy  prices  increased  during  the  last  half  of  1947. 
The  price  support  program  for  nonfat  dry  milk  was  the  only  dairy  price  support 
activity  in  1947.    As  of  early  1948,  the  expectations  are  that  dairy  prices 
will  not  average  lower  in  1948  than. in  1947.    There  may  be  less  seasonal  varia- 
tion in  dairy  prices  in  1948  than  in  1947, 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  SteagaH'  Amendment,  the  price  of  milk  and  butt  erf  at 
must  be  supported  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity  through  December  31, 
1948,    In  view  of  the  prospective  demand  and  price  situation,  it- appears  un- 
likely that  extensive'  dairy  price  support  activities  will  be  necessary  in  1948, 
If  ajppcars  inadvisable  to  announce  dairy  price  support  levels  substantially 
below"  prospective  market  price  levels.    Accordingly,  it  is  recommended  that 
price  support  statements  in  connection  with  the  1948  goal  be  limited  to  cita- 
tion of  the  Steagall  requirement. 

Recommendations  for  Goal  Achievement;      The  feasible  program  for  goal  achieve- 
ment in  1948  appears  to  be  largely  an  educational  one  to  encourage  more  dairy 
farmers  to  adopt  practices  to  maximize  milk  production.    Emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  further  improvement  of  pastures  and'  other  feed  production  in  1948 
and  on  approved  harvesting,'  feeding  and  other  practices  'that  influence  milk 
production. 

■  DaIRY:    Milk  cows,  production  per  cow,  and  total  and  »per  capita 
milk  production  on  fa'ms,  annually  1924  to  1947,  with 
1937-41 'and  1924-41  averages 


Year 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928. 

1929 

1930 

1931         .  . 
1932 
1933 
1934 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939, 

1940  ■ 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1946 

1947  1/ 

1937-41  Av. 
1924-41  Av, 


iiva  no. mi lk 

AY,  milk  pro-: 

Total  : 

Per  capita 

cows  on  farms; 

duction  per  : 

milk  : 

milk 

during  year  : 

aow     •  : 

production: 

production 

(Thousands)  : 

(pounds)  : 

(Mil,  lbs): 

(Pounds) 

21,417  : 

4,167 

89,240  : 

'  782 

21,503  j 

4,218;   : 

90,699  : 

'  ■  783 

21,312  J 

4,379'  ";.  ': 

93,325  : 

795 

21,191  j 

,    4,491  .  : 

95,172' : 

800 

21,223  : 

■4,516\  .  : 

'95,843  : 

795 

21,618  : 

4,579'  ': 

• 

98,988  ; 

813 

2  f^j  1  £3  t 

4,50,8 

100,158, 

814 

23  ,108  ■  .  ; 

4,459  ■  i 

.  '  103,029' 

831 ' 

24,105 

4,307 

103,810 

:     *  832 

25,062 

4,180  .  '  V: 

■  104,762' 

834 

.  25,198    .  ,: 

4,033 '  1 

.  .  101, 621' 

804  •'- 

24,187'    •  '. 

•4,184. 

'  -  101,205. 

',  795 

23,727 

'    .     4,316  ■  , 

. .102,410 

800 

23 , 340 

4.3GG 

:  '  101,908 

791 

23,215 

:  4,558 

:  105,607 

815 

23,273 

:  4,589 

:  106,792 

:  816 

23,677 

t  4,625" 

:  109,502 

:  830 

2^± ,  312 

:  4,741 

:  115,268 

;  865 

25,081 

4,74d:'- 

118,884 

883 

25,574  > 

4,606 

:  1.17,785 

863 

25,775 

•  4,578 

'•  117,992 

•  855 

25,329 

]  4,797 

••  121,504 

870" 

24,475' 

!    i  4,891 

i     . 119,713 

I  848 

2&,87L 

]  5,000 

119,366 

i  .  829 

:  4,576 

:  823 

:  4,401 

:  811 

y Preliminary. 
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DAIRY:     Number  of  milk  cows  and  heifers  cn  farms  January  1 


Year 
(January  1) 


: Heifers  : Heifer 
Milk  :  1  to  2  : calves 
cows     :  years     :  under 


Heifers: Heifer 
per    : calves 
100    :per  100 
cows  :  cows 


Cows  and     : Elimination 
heifers     : during  year 
eliminated:  per  100  cow; 
in  year  3/ ion  hand  Jan.' 


1920-34  av, 

1937-41  av. 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

.19-18  4/ 


T1  h 
i  ii 

U    U    O    d  XI 

Q  S 

l\l     U.  Ill 

U     C-  1 

23  050 

A  AQO 

4  775 

PD  7 

24 , 822 

5,206 

5^786 

21.0 

23.5 

24,940 

5,525 

5,967 

23.9 

25,453  ' 

5,676 

6,254 

22.3 

24.6 

26,313 

5,889 

6,635 

00  A 

23.2 

27,138 

6,067 

7,035 

22.4 

25,9 

27,704 

6,352 

7,201 

26,0 

27,770 

6,307 

6,772 

22.7 

24.4 

26,695 

5,803 

6,595 

21.7 

24.7 

26,098 

5,602 

6,768 

21,5 

25  0  9 

25,165 

5,685 

6,485 

2Sfl  6 

25.8 

Thousands 

4,184 
4,873 
5,012 
4,816 
5,064 
5,501 
6,286 
7 , 382 
6,400 
6,535 


Plumper 

18.1 
19.6 
20.1 

18,9 
19.2 
20.3 
22.7 
26.6 
24,0 
25.0 


1/  Cows __and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over  kept  for  milk  January  ]_„     Zj  Being 
kept  for  milk  cows  January  1,    _3/    Number  eliminated  equals  number  of  cows 
first  of  the  year  plus  number  of  heifers  1  to  2  years  old  minus  number  of  cows 
at  first  of  the  following  year.    The  number  eliminated  includes  death  losses, 
slaughter,  culling,  and  the  net  shift  in  "r.ept  for  milk"  to  beef  classification. 
4/    Preliminary.  ■  - 


DAIRY: 

Heifers  and  heifer  calves 

kept  for 

milk  cows 

per 

100 

milk  cows 

on  hand  January  1,  by 

regio ns, 

19  37- 

1941 

average, 

and  1942-47 

North 

:  Ec.st 

:  ITest  :, 

South 

:  South 

United 

January 

1  :i 

.tlanti 

c:  North 

:  North  : 

Atlantic 

:  Central 

:  "festern: 

States 

: Central 

:  Central: 

Heifers  1  to 

2  years  of 

age 

1937-41 

Av. 

19  ,.8 

20.6 

20.4 

21.0 

21.7 

23.4 

21.0 

1942 

20.5 

22.6 

22.1 

22.6 

24.7 

22.4 

1943 

20.1 

22«1 

21.8 

22.7 

25.0 

22.4 

1944 

20.7 

22.7 

25.0 

22  *  8 

23t7 

25.6 

1945 

21.3 

22 . 8 

22.7 

22  j  5 

25.1 

22. 7 

1946 

20.4 

21.5 

22.6 

21.0 

21.0 

24.3 

21.7 

1947 

20.0 

21.3 

21.9 

20 . 5 

21.5 

25.5 

21.5 

1948 

21.1 

23.1 

23.1 

21.9 

21.8 

' '  24^.5.  / 

22.6 

Heifer  calves 

under  1  year 

1937-41 

Av. 

20.9 

23.2 

22.6 

2o .  2 

24.5 

26.5 

23.3 

1942 

21.2 

25.5 

25.4 

24.3 

25.8 

28.7 

25.2 

1943 

22. 3 

24.9 

26.1 

25.8 

27.6 

29.1 

25.9 

1944 

21.2 

24,7 

26.1 

26.2 

27.3 

50.5 

26.0 

1945 

20.6 

22.9 

25.1 

24.0 

26.0 

28.  2 

24.4 

1946 

20.4 

23.2 

25.0 

24.6 

27.0 

28. .9 

..24.7 

1947 

21.5 

24.5 

26.5 

26.8 

28.3 

29,0 

25.9 

1948 

21.8 

25.4 

27.0 

25 ,8 

28.6 

29.4 

25.8 
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CHICKENS  AND  TURKEYS  TO  BE  RAISED 


Requirements  and  IVarket  Outlook?    In  establishing  a  national  goal  for  the 
number  of  young  chickens  to  be  raised  in  1948  for  flock  replacement  purposes, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  certain  assumptions  as  to  feed  supplies  in  1948  and 
egg  requirements  in  1949e     For  the  turkey  goal  it  is  necessary  to  make 
assumptions  regarding  demand  during  'the-  year  beginning  September  1948  and 
continuing  through  August  1949* 

In  considering  those  two  goals,  it  is  assumed  that  consumer  disposable  incomes 
will  continue  at  about  the  present  level  during  the  first  half  of  19480  .During 
the  last  half  of  the  year  per  capita  disposable  incomes  may  decline  slightly, 
but  probably  not  enough  to  affect  significantly  the  demand  for  poultry  and  egg 
products e     It  is  too  early  to  make  assumptions  about  consumer  demand  in  1949 
other  than  to  assume  that  it  will  remain  about  on  the  same  level  as  in  1948 • 

The  expected  supply  of  red  meats  is  a  -very  important  factor  to  be  considered 
in  setting  production  goals  for  poultry,  and  the  following  assumptions  con- 
cerning the  supply  in  1948  and  1949  have  been  used.     The  short  corn  crop  and 
the  high  foreign  demand  for  feed  grains  is  expected  to  result  in  total  red 
meat  supplies  in  1948  about  10  percent  below  1947©     If  incomes  remain  at 
approximately  their  present  level,  consumers  may  seek  alternative  supplies 
of  protein  foods  and  consequently  eggs,  chickens  and  turkeys  may  be  in  strong 
demand  » 

Meat  supplies  in  1949  are  expected  to  show  still  further  decline se    It  is 
likely  that  supplies  of  all  red  meats  in  that  year  will  be  something  more  than 
10  percent  below  the  estimated  155  pounds  being  consumed  this  year  -  1947©  If 
these  estimates  of  livestock  marketings  prove  correct,  consumer  demand  for 
poultry  products  should  at  least  remain  equal  to  that  in  1948,  in  spite  of  the 
possibility  of  a  decrease  in  disposable  incomes* 

In  view  of  those  assumptions  concerning  consumer  incomes  and  red  meat  supplies, 
it  is  assumed  that  domestic  demand  for  eggs  in  1948,  with  producer  prices  at 
or  slightly  above  support  levels e  will  amount  to  about  375  eggs  per  capita 
and  at  about  the  same  level  in  1949© 

The  need  for  grain  for  shipment  abroad,  however,  makes  it  necessary  to  save 
grain 'by  reducing  the  number  of  hens  and  pullets  on  farms  to  400  million  by 
January  1-  1948,  and  by  reducing  the  number  of  chickens  raised  in  19480  While 
these  reductions  in  layers  on  hand  January  1,  1948,  and  in  chickens  raised 
will  curtail  the  supply  of  eggs  available  for .consumption  in  1948  and  1949,  it 
is  believed  that  the  disadvantage  of .  reducing,  the  supply  of  eg£;o  below  demand 
at  support  levels  will  be  offset  by  the  desirability  of  saving  feed  and 
increasing  farm  prices  to  a  level  which  will  tend  to  compensate  for  the 
increase  in  feed  prices,,     Four  hundred  million  hens  and  pullets  on  farms 
January  1,  together  with  non-farm  production,  should  provide  consumers  with 
360-365  eggs  per  capita  during  1948e    This  level  of  consumption  will  be  below 
1947  but  will  exceed  the  1935-39  average  by  20  percent*, 

Chickens  Raised s    In  view  of  the  previous  discussion  of  probable,  red  meat 
supplies,  the  assumed  continuation  of  domestic  demand  at  high  levels s  and 
the  need  for  feed  conservation,  it  appears  that  about  400  million  hens  and 
pullets  on  farms  will  be  desirable  as  of  January  1,  1949*    This,  plus  non- 
farm  production,  will  provide  consumers  with  at  least  365  eg'-s  per  person 
in  1949  as  well  as  necessary  quantities  for  hatching  purposes,  the  armed 
forces,  and  normal  commercial  exports „ 
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In  order  to  have  400  million  .hens .  and  pilHet  s  on  farms  January  1,  1949,  and 
assuming  a  normal  carry  over  of  one-third  of  the  old  hens,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  producers  to  raise  about  270  million  pullets  to  maturity.    During  the  last 
few  years,  about  2.65  young  chickens"  have  been  raised  far  each  pullet  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  "the  yean.    At  this  rate  farmers  will  need  to  raise  690  million 
young  chickens  which  .is  7  percent  fewer  than  were  raised  'in  1947.' 

The  chickens  to  be  raised  in  1948  can,  to  a  large  extent,  be  fed  from  small 
grains  produced  in  the  same  year.    Producers  should  be  encouraged  to  make  the 
fullest  possible  use  of  range  to  supplement  grain  fed  to  poultry. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  anticipated  requirements  in  1949  do  not  include 
a  supply  of  eggs  for  Governmental  export  to  Europe.  It  is  of  further  interest 
to  note  that  the  increase  in  rate  of  lay  approximately  of fsets  the  increase  in 
the>  human  "population  of  >this  country. 

Demand  -for  Turkeys'?    The  goal  of  30,507,000  turkeys  to  be  raised  will  provide 
3.3  pounds  per  person  in  1948,  although  it  is  realized  that  there  might  be  an 
effective  demand  for  more  than  this  quantity  because  of  the  high  incomes  and  an 
expected -smaller  supply  of  the  red  meats.    A  higher  goal  is  not  being  recommended 
however,  because  of  the  expected  short  supply  of  feed.     The  -bulk  of  the  feed 
consumption  by  turkeys  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  period  which 
will  be  before  the  1948  corn  crop  becomes  available  for  feeding.    The  3.3  pounds 
of  turkey  per  capita  would  mean  a  higher  consumption  than  in  any  year  prior  to 
1945  but  would  be  0.9  pounds  below -the  average  during  the  "3-year  period,;  1945—47. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  this  supply  may  be  supplemented  by  a  net  out-of- 
storage 'movement  during  the  year* 

Turkeys'  Raised;    The  1948  goal  for  turkeys  raised  on  the  above  basis  will  total 
30.5  million  head  op  12  percent  less  than  the  indicated  production  for  1947. 
The  resulting  poundage,  497  million  pounds,  dressed  basis,  in  addition  to 
providing  civilian  consumers  -with  3.4  pounds  per  capita,  would. include  the 
requirements  for  the  military  services.    The  30.5  million  head  suggested  repre- 
sents a  12  percent  reduction  in  the  number  indicated  as  raised  in  1947.     It  is 
also  around  31  percent  and  25  percent  below  the  numbers  raised  in  1945  and  1946, 
respectively,  but  just  about  equal  to  the  1937-41  average. 

Production  Goal;    State  goals  are  not  being  developed  primarily  because  no  major 
changes  in  production  levels  are  being  suggested.    During  the  last  several  years 
there  have  been  significant  shifts  in  both  poultry  production  and  human  popu- 
lation.    In  view  of  these  conditions  it  is  believed  that  the  states  should  make 
their  own  adjustments,  keeping  in  mind  the  potential  market  outlets  available  to 
them.    Giving  -considero.tion  to  potential  market  outlets  is  particularly  important 
in  those  areas  which  have  been  dependent  during  the  war  years  on  governmental 
outlets  such  as  the  egg  drying  plants.     The  table  shows  the  goals  for  1948.  No 
goal  is  being  established  for  the  production  of  broilers. 


1948 
Goal 

1947 

Average 
1937-41 

Average 
1942-46  : 

Percent  Goal 
1947  :1937-41 

is  of 
:1942-46 

:  i 

4,200 
:  : 

4,608 

« 

• 

3,255 

* 
• 

4,552 

t  * 

91.1 

• 

129.0 

• 
f 

• 

92.3 

• 
* 

:  690,104: 

742,047 

:  665,430 

:  866,443: 

93.0 

i  103.7 

:  79.6 

•  • 

30,507 

i  « 

:  J 

34,667 

• 
• 

30,636 

* 
# 

37,212 

•  m 
9  • 

•  * 
* 

88.0 

• 

99.6 

• 

• 
• 

82.0 

• 
• 

Eggs-Production 
on  farms  (Mil.doz.) 

Chickens  raised  on 
farms  l/  (Thous.) 

Turkeys  raised 
on  farms  (Thous.) 

Hens  &  Pullets  on 
farnjs  Jan.  1 

(Thous.)  400,000    435,665     376,566    477,714    91.8      106.2  83.7 

l/    Excludes  commercial  broilers. 
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PRODUCTION  GUIDE  FOR  BROILER  INDUSTRY 


i 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  heretofore  established  goals  for 
commercially  raised  broilers,  and  is -not  doing  so  for  1948.  Commercial 
broiler  production  is  so  flexible  that  it  can  be  readily  adjusted  to  any 
change  which  may  occur  in  either  production  costs  or  the  demand  for  meat  • 
The  Department  wishes,  however,  to  provide  as  much  information  as  possible 
to  help  broiler  producers  in  planning  their  1948  program* 

Indications  are  that  demand  for  poultry  meat  will  be  stronger  in  1948  than 
in  1947.    Red  meat  supplies  are  likely  to- be  about  10  percent  below  1947. 
If  this  occurs,  consumers  will  have  available  no  more  than  when  meat  ration- 
ing was ■  in  effect  during rthe  war*    It  was  during  this  period  that  poultry 
consumption  reached  an  all  time  high  of  nearly  31  pounds •     Consumer  purchasing 
power  is  expected  to  continue  at  about  present  levels  during  the  first  half  of 
1948  with  only  a  slight  decline  expected  during  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
This  high  level  of  purchasing  power  together  with  a  reduced  supply  of  red  meats 
indicates  a  good  demand  for  poultry  meat.    Feed  supplies  will  be  shorter  than 
in  1947  and  prices  will  be  higher*    It  is  for  this  reason  that  producers  should 
proceed  with  caution.    Producers  should  have  an 'adequate  supply  of  feed  on  hand 
and  carefully  review  both  the  feed  price  situation  and ' the  supply  of  poultry 
and  red  meats 'before  starting  a  brood  of  chicks. 

In  January  1947  broiler  prices  fell  to  low  levels  as  they  did  in  January  1946* 
This  was  caused  by  too  many  broiler  chicks  being  started  some  14  weeks  earlier. 
It  is  hazardous  for  producers  in  a  broiler  producing,, area  to  start  more  chicks 
than  can  be  handled  by  present  marketing  facilities .    Any  surplus  above  this 
quantity  becomes  distress  poultry  and  reduces  the  price  of  the  entire  supply; 
To  prevent  temporary  market  gluts  with  consequent  low  prices j  producers  should 
consider  the  total  number  of  chicks  being  .started  in  their  own  and  competing 
areas  and  adjust  their  production  to  market  demands . 
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HOGS  -  1947  FALL  PIG  CROP  l/ 

The  goal  for  the  1947  fall  pig  crop  is  an  increase  of  14  percent  over  1946  in  the 
number  of  sows  to  farrow,  and  if  obtained  would  result  in  a  fall  crop  of  nearly 
35  million  pigs.    This  increase  is -needed  to  insure  adequate  meat  supplies  in 
1948,    Beef  and  veal  output  in  that  year  may  be  down  considerably,  since  the 
present  rate  of  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  cannot  be  maintained  after  1947  without 
causing  cattle  numbers  to  be    reduced  to  a  level  which  would  be  too  low  in 
relation  to  long-time  national  beef  requirements.    Assuming  average  corn  yields 
in  1947,  feed  supplies  are  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  finish  out  the  number  of 
pigs  suggested  for  the  1947  goal  and  to  supply  other  needs,,  •  ■ 

The  1947  spring  pig  crop  is  expected  to  total  about  53  million  head,    This  number 
with  the  fall  crop  suggested  would  make  a  yearly  total  of  about  87 .,6  million 
head,  or  4.4  million  more  pigs  than  the  total  crop  in  1946,,     This  number  of  pig-s 
and  a  spring  crop  in  1948  equal  to  the  1947  spring  crop  would  provide  about  -76  • 
million  hogs  for  slaughter  in  1948,  or  3  million  more  than  in  1947  „ 

Assuming  pork  yields  per  hog  the  same  as  expected  this  year,  the  total  increase 
in  pork  output  in  1948,  over  1947  would  be  about  400  million  pounds  or  4  percent, 
This  increase  would  occur  in  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  year  but 
probably  would  be  more  than  offset  by  a  decrease  in  the  output  of  beef  and  veal. 

If  the  large  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  now  expected  in  1947  is  obtained, 
cattle  numbers  by  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  down  to  about  78  million  head  and 
a  further  reduction  would  be . undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  probable  national 
requirements,     To  avoid  a  further  decrease  in  cattle  numbers,  the  combined 
slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  in  1948  should  not  exceed  32  million  head.  This 
level  of  slaughter  would  result  in  a  total  output  of  beef  and  veal  about  one 
billion  pounds  less  than  now, Indicated  for  1947.    "While  there  is  no  certainty  now 
that  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  will  not  exceed  32  million  head  in  1948,  it  is' ex- 
pected -that  the  total  output  . of  beef  and  veal  will  be  somewhat  less  than  In  1947. 
To  offset  the  probable  reduction  in  supplies  of  beef  and  veal  and  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  all  meat  for  anticipated  requirements, . a  moderate, increase  in  pork' 
production  appears,  war  ranted*. --  '"; 

Probable  Meat  Supplies  in  1948;     Total  meat  production  in  1947  is  now  expected 
to  be- about  23d  billion  pounds  of  which  about  22  billion  probably  will  be  " 
available  for  civilian  use,  equal  to  about  153  pounds  per  capita.  Requirements 
for  military  use  and  exports  probably  will  not  exceed  one  billion  pounds. 

Prospective  Demand  for  Meats:    During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1948,  when  most 
1947  fall  pigs  will  be  slaughtered  and  the  resulting  pork  and  lard  will  move1  into 
consumption,  consumer  demand  for  meat  is  expected  to  continue  relatively  strong 
although  not  as  strong  as  the  unusually  strong  current  demands     If  a  decrease  in 
beef  and  veal  supplies  occurs  by  that  time  and  is  largely  offset  by  an  increase 
in  pork,  hog  prices  would  be  expected  to  average  lower  than  current  levels.  How- 
ever, unless  there  is  a  sharp  decrease  in  consumer  buying  power,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  hog  prices  would  decline  enough'  to  require  support  under  the  St'eagall 
Amendment.     If  the  proposed  increase  in  the  fall  pig  crop  is,  obtained,  hog  prices 
would  not  be  expected  to  decline  to  as  low  as  90  'percent  of  parity  unless  con- 
sumer demand  for  meat  falls  more  than  now  seems  likely,, 

.Prospective  Feed  Supplies  in  1947-48;    Assuming  average  feed  grain  yields  in  1947, 
on  the  expected  acreage,  feed  supplies  are  expected  to  be  ample  for  1947-48  feed 
requirements,    The  carryover  of  feed  grains  at  the  end  of  the  1946-47  crop  year 
will  be  about  50  percent  greater  than  the  10.9  million  tons  carried  over  at  'the 
end  of  19460    Requirements  for  feeding  livestock  other  than  hogs  in  1947-48  prob- 
ably will  be  less  than  In  the  current  year  and  the  quantity  of  feed  grains  ex- 
ported probably  will  be  less, 

1/    This  report  prepared  May  16,  1947,  is  included  in  the  1948  Goal  Handbook 
for  information  of  State  Goal  Committees  and  for  purpose  of  recordo  " 
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HOGS:     Sows  to  Farrow,  Fall  (June  1  to  December  l) 
1947  STATE  GOALS 


:  :    Sows  Farrowed  Fall  of       :1947  Goal  as  Percent  of 

State      :         1947        :  :  :  :  :  : 


:  Goal 

:  1946 

:  1945 

:  1941 

:  1939  : 

1946  : 

1945 

- 

Thou 

s  a  n 

d  s 

- 

-  -  Percent 

-'  - 

Maine 

5 

4 

6 

5 

5 

125 

83 

N.  H. 

2 

.2 

2 

1 

:  2 

100 

100 

Vt. 

2 

2 

2 

•  .;"  2 

3 

100 

100  ; 

Mass. 

10 

'  8 

10 

11 

11 

125 

100  ' 

R.  I. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

100 

100'  . 

Conn. 

4 

4 

4 

2 

% 

100 

100 

N.  T. 

24 

20 

27 

25 

120 

89 

N.  J. 

9.  • 

8 

9 

9 

10 

112 

100  ■  ' 

Pa., . 

82 

71 

78 

70 

82 

115 

105 

Ohio  . 

• 

385 

335 

364 

360 

375 

115 

106 

Ind, 

515 

464 

494 

488 

476 

111 

104 

111. 

574 

499 

574 

553 

502 

115 

ioo ; 

Mich* 

■  84 

84 

98 

109 

105 

100 

86 

Wis.  .... 

173 

144 

175 

196 

160 

120 

99 

Minn, 

230 

192 

271 

276 

230 

120 

85' 

Iowa 

726 

622 

768 

771  . 

626- 

117 

94  . 

Mo. 

415  . 

357 

397 

•  '  427 

385 

116 

10  5  ".  , 

S.  Dak. 

52 

•  43 

69 

62  ■ 

48  ' 

120 

75  •  ' 

Nebr. 

142 

118 

181 

170.. 

149 

120 

78 

Del. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

100 

100 

Md. 

29 

26 

29 

.27 

30 

112 

100 

Va. 

84 

84 

81 

74 

79 

100 

104 

W.  Va. 

29 

26 

25 

21 

27 

112 

116 

N.  C . 

110 

100 

94 

91 

:99 

110 

117 

Ky. 

120 

120 

132 

140 

150 

100 

91 

Term. 

140 

126 

126 

132 

146 

111 

111 

S.  C. 

89 

81 

76 

58 

72 

110 

117 

Ga. 

200 

182 

172 

170 

179 

no  ; 

116  .. 

Fla. 

96 

87 

77 

70. 

70 

110 

125 

Ala. 

125 

114 

116 

100 

124 

110 

108 

Mis  s . 

105 

95 

87 

79 

108 

110 

121 

Ark. 

113 

98 

97 

116 

130 

115 

116 

La. 

98 

89 

-  97 

91 

117 

110 

101 

Okla. 

97 

81 

116 

130 

137 

120 

84  ■  ' 

Tex..  ... 

192 

160 

205 

207 

223 

120 

94  ' 

N.  Dak. 

17 

15 

22 

"  20 

15 

113 

77  ■ 

Kans. 

119 

99 

140 

186 

163 

120-      v  ; 

85  "■ 

Mont. 

19 

17 

22 

21 

18 

112 

86 

Idaho 

17 

15 

.  •  „22 

48 

46 

113 

77 

Wyo„ 

8  - 

7 

7 

8 

10 

114 

114 

Colo. 

25 

21 

38 

37 

119 

>  86 

N.  Mex. 

•  6 

5 

7 

10 

11 

120 

86. 

Ariz. 

2  ■;. 

2 

3 

5 

5 

100 

67 

Utah_ 

.  10 

8 

11 

11 

13 

125 

91 

Nev. " 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2  • 

100  ' 

ioo 

Wash. 

16 

14 

20 

29 

28 

114 

80 

Oreg. 

■     -    1.7  - 

•  15. 

■ :  20 

28 

28 

113 

-85  - 

Calif. 

.    -.  65 

54 

57 

84 

88 

120 

114 

TT  C 

5,389 

4.725 

5.426 

5.535 

5,352 

114 

99 
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HOGS  -  1948  SPRING  PIG  CROP 

Summary^    The  suggested  goal  for  the  1948  spring  pig  crop" is  a  crop  of  50  million 
pigs.    This  would  be  slightly  more  than  the  number  of  spring  pigs  produced  in 
1940  and  1941  but  would  be  about  6  percent  smaller  than  the  1947  crop  and  14 
percent  below  the  1947  spring  pig  goal  of  58  million  heado    Assuming  a  continued 
strong  demand  for  meat,  a  considerable  increase  in  hog  production  is  needed  to 
offset,  in  part  at  least,  an  expected  reduction  in  the  supply  of  beef  and  lamb 
in  1948  and  1949 0    However,  the  reduction  in  feed  supplies  caused  by  unfavorable 
crop  weather  in  1947  makes  it  very  unlikely  that  any  increase  in  hog  production 
could  be  obtained . 

Livestock  numbers  are  now- low,  both  in  relation  to  normal  feed  production  and  the 
prospective  demand  for  meat.    The  current  relationship  between  livestock  and  feed 
grains,  in  which  grains  are  shorty  will  be  reversed  following  the  harvesting  of 
■an  average  or  better  corn  crop,  and  feed  supplies  will  then  be  large  in  relation 
to  livestock -numbers.    The  normal  feed  production  capacity  of  the.  country  re- 
quires maintenance  of  livestock  numbers  above  the  expected  1948  level  to  insure 
a  well  balanced  agricultural  production,,    The  proposed  goal  of  50  million  pigs 
in  the  spring  of  1948  would  be  in  line  with  other,  production  goals  for  19480 

Because  of  anticipated  reductions  in  cattle  and  sheep  slaughter  in  1948  and  in 
weights  of  hogs  slaughtered,  meat  output  is  expected  to  be  from  5  to  10  percent 

.,  less  than  in  19470    A  further  decrease  in  cattle  slaughter  probably  will  occur 
in  19493    Hog  production^  therefore,  needs  to  be  maintained"  at  as  high  level 
as  feed  supplies  will  permit,,     Since  pork  output  can  be  adjusted  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  Varying' the  weights  at  which  hogs. are  marketed,  downward  adjustments 
in -hog  .production  that  may  be  required  because  of  feed  scarcity  and  the  un- 

,  certainty  as  to  corn  production  in  1948  should  be  effected  largely  by  marketing 
hogs  at-  light  weights  rather  than  by  reducing  the  pig  crop  any  more  than  is 
considered  essentials'    •.  '  • 

yA._spring  Ypig  crop  of  50  million  pigs  in  1948  is  considered  practical  despite  the 
marked  reduction  in  the  corn  crop«  The  proposed  level  can  be  recommended  from  a 
.feed  standpoint  since  much  of  the  corn  fed  to  spring  pigs  produced  in  1948  will 

.come  from  the  1948  corn  crop»     Corn  stocks  on  October  1,  1947  totaled  about  290 
million  bushels,  much  above  stocks  a  year  earlier G ^  The'  large  carryover  of  corn, 
together  with  the  current  crop  provide  a  supply  of  corn  of  approximately  2,690 
million  bushels..    This,  together  with  other  available  feed  "'grains,  appears 
adequate  to  carry  the  suggested  number  of 'pigs  until  the  1948  corn  crop  becomes 
available,  since  producers  are  expected  to  make  much'  greater  use  of  other  feed 
supplies  and  pastures  thanusualo    With  average  weather  and  average  acreage  of 
recent  years,  the  1948  corn  crop  would  total  about  5  billion  bushels,, 

The  proposed  pig  crop  of  50  million  head  would  require  about  8  million  sows  to 
farrow  spring  pigs.    This  would  assume  an  average  of  603  pigs  saved  per  litter 
which  compares  with.  6.1  pigs  in  1947  when  losses  were  exceptionally  large  due 
primarily  to  unfavorable  weather.    The  average  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter 
for- the  years  1941-46  is  6Q26t>    There  has  been  a  general  increase  in  the  number 
of  pigs  saved 'per  litter  during  the  past  two  decades,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that,  with  the  present  high  level  of  hog  prices,  farmers  would  make  in- 
creased efforts  to  save  a  larger  than  usual  proportion  of  the.  pigs  farrowed„ 

Feed  Supplies-     Feed  supplies,  will  be  the  principal  limiting  factor  in  hog  pro- 
duct ion  for  1948,  both  as  to  numbers  of  hogs  produced  and  as  to  the  weights  at 
which  hogs  are  marketed.     In  comparison  with  previous  recent  years  the  supply 
of  feed  concentrates  per  animal  unit  this  year  is  low„    This  means  that  hog  pro- 
ducers will  need  to  adjust  their  feeding  practices  so  as  to  make  much  greater 
use^  nf  pastures',  feed  to  lighter  weights,  and  utilize  by-product  feeds  wherever 
possible© 
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With  careful  use  of  "the  feed  supply,  there  should  be  sufficient  feed  to  carry 
the  spring  pig  crop  until  the  1948  corn  crop  becomes'  available.    When  spring 
pigs  are  fed  to  normal  weights  of  approximately  235  pounds,  it  is  calculated 
that  about  45  percent  of  the  total  feed  consumed  by.  them  prior  ;to  slaughter  is 
fed  before  October  1,  or  before  the  new  corn  crop  becomes  generally  available' 
for  use.     If  these  pigs  are  fed  to  heavier  weights  and  average  approximately 
250  pounds,  only  about  40  percent  of  their  required  feed  is  consumed  prior 
to  October,    This  means  that  more  than  half  of  the  corn  needed  to  feed  out. 
the  19-18  spring  pig.  crop  will  be  obtained  from  the  1948  corn, crop.    A  corn 
crop  in  1948  of  at  least  3 -billion  bushels  would  be  more  than  adequate  to 
feed  50  million  spring  pigs  to  average  weights  in  addition  to  all  other  ex- 
pected requirements. 

When  the  size  and  quality  of  the  corn  crop  in  1948  -are  known. and  other  feed 
supplies  can  be  determined,  farmers  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  decisions 
as  to  the  weights  at  which  their  1948  spring  pigs  should  be.  marketed.  If 
feed  supplies  are  short ,  farmers-  can  market  their  hogs  at  light  weights, 
thereby  conserving  feed.    But  if  supplies  are  abundant,  farmers  will  be. in  a 
position  to  feed  to  heavier  weights  and  thus  expand  meat  production  at  a  time 
when  increased  output  will  be  greatly  needed  to  fill  demand.    A  reduction  of 
6  percent,  in  .the  spring  pig  crop  -  all  occurring  in  the  Corn  Belt  -.would 
result  in  an  increase  of  2  to  2-g-  percent  in  the  amount  of  corn  sold  off  farms 
in  the  Corn  Belt,  while  a  reduction  of  10  percent  in  the  spring  pig.  crop, 
would  result  in  the  sale  of  only  about  1  peer  cent  more  corn  off  farms  in  the 
Corn  Belt,  and  only  a  part  of  this  increase  in. corn  sold  would  move  into 
deficit  feed  areas, 

If  a  1948  spring  pig  crop  of  50  million  head  is  produced,  and  hogs  from  .the 
19-17  pig  crop  are  fed  to  weights  averaging  235  pounds  for  slaughter,  in  th^e,  . 
hog  marketing  year  October  1947  to  September  1948,  it  is  estimated  that  hogs 
would -require -about  44 -percent  of  the  corn  supply  fed  to  livestock  and  poultry. 
This  would  be  slightly  less  than  the  normal  proportion  fed  during  recent 
years.     It  would  compare  with  recent  lows  of  43  percent  for  the  years  1940-41, 
1944-45,  and  1946-47,. and  with  highs  of  50  percent  in  the  years .1942-43  and 
1943-44,    The  amount  of  corn  fed  per  pig  saved,  would,  average  only  about  700 
pounds,  or  12, 5 : bushels ,  which  would  about  .equal  the  average  amount  fed  per 
pig  saved  during' the  five  feeding  years  ending  September  30,  1944.     It.  would 
:be  possible  to  restrict  the  corn  fed  to  hogs  to  this  level  by  feeding  hogs 
^to  lighter  weights  than,  in  recent  years  and  by  utilizing,  available  supplies 
of  other  feed  grains,  together  with  pastures  and  by-product  feedse 

The  use  of  grains , in  the  feeding  of  meat  animals,  da^ry  cows,  and  poultry, 
has-  increased  substantially  during  recent  years..,.. However,  it  is  estimated 
that  if  50  million  spring  pigs  are  produced  in  1948.,  hogs  will  require  only 
about  37  percent  of  the  total  feed  grains  fed  in  1947-I-48.    This  is  equal  to 
the- smallest  percentage  used  for  hogs  in  a  recent  year  (37,  percent  in  1944-45) 
and  compares,  with  the  high  of  44  percent  in  1943-44  and  the.. recent  normal  pi* 
40  percent  in  the  years  1939-40,  1941-42,  and  1945-46,        '   .'. .'.   .  . 

:The -  tqtal •  .supply  of-  all  feed  concentrates,  available  this  year  is  about  15  per- 
cent less  than  the  total  supply  in  the  1946-47  feeding  year.    The  proportion 
of  this  reduced,  supply  normally  used  by  hogs  will  be  ample. to  meet  hog  feeding 
requirements  if  hogs  are.  sold,  at  lighter  weights  and  greater,  use  is  made  of  . 
pastures  and  by-product  feeds. 

The  number  of  grain  consuming  animals  to  be  fed  from  the  1947-48  f eed-:gra-i.n;- 
supply  is  smaller  . than  in  recent  past  years,  and  the  supply  of  all  cone en-. . 
t rates  per  animal,  unit  for  the  year  beginning  October'  1,  1947,,.  is  estimated/  . 
at  1.02  tons.    This  is  about  equal  to  the  average,  of  the  five'  years  "1937-41' 
when  the  corn  ca rry qver  was-  progressively  increased-  from  a  low  of  66  million 
bushels  in  1937  to  a  high  of  688  million  bushels  in  1940.     It  compares,  with  \ 
,95  in  1943,  1,07  in  1944,  1,06  in. 1945,  and  1,17  in  1946. 
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These  comparisons  further  emphasize  the  need  for  careful  use  of  the  corn  supply 
in  feeding  hogs  and  the  need  for  greater  utilization  of  other  feed  concentrates. 
They  indicate,  also,  that  if  hog  feeding  practices  are  adjusted  so  as  to  fully! 
utilize  the. supply  of  concentrates  other  than  corn,  the  total  amount  of  concen- 
trates available  should  be  sufficient  ...to  meet  all  feed  requirements. 

Hog-Corn  Ratio;     In  reviewing  the  history  of  farmers'  actions  in  increasing  and 
decreasing  hog  production  in  relation  to  the  hog-corn  ratio,  it  is  observed  that 
when  this  ratio  is  relatively  low  during  the  fall  months,  as  in  the  fall  of  1947, 
there  is  usually  a  reduction  in  the  spring  pig  crop  the  following  year0  From 
a  short-time  point  of  view  it  may  appear  logical  for  farmers  to  plan  decreased 
hog  production  when  feed  prices  are  high  in  relation  to  hog  prices,,  However, 
action  of  farmers . in  producing  fewer  pigs  under  such  conditions  has  generally 
resulted  in  higher  prices  for  hogs  when  these  spring  pigs  are  ready  for  market,, 

The  conditions  existing  this  year  indicate  that  farmers,  generally  may  be  expected 
to  produce  fewer  spring  pigs  in  1948  because  of  the  prospective  low  hog-corn 
price  ratio  during  the  breeding  season  this  fall  and  winter,  the  high  price  of 
corn  and  the  reduced  corn  crop.     Such  action,  however,  would  result  in  further 
reducing  the  meat  supply  in  1948-49a    The  prospects  for  more  normal  feed  supplies 
in  1948-49,  along  with  the  high  demand  for  the  smaller  supply  of  meat  in  prospect 
should  be  used  as  the  basis  for- plans  for  1948  hog  production*  ...  .... 

Total  Meat  Supplies  and  Requirements.    Meat  production  in  1948,  when  about  one-, 
half  of  the  1948  spring. pig  crop  will  be  marketed,  is  expected  to  total  about 
21  billion  pounds,  as  compared  with  approximately  23  billion  pounds  produced 
in  1947 a.    The  1948.  supply  would. ..-include  about  -  700  million  pounds  of  lamb  and 
mutton, -,100  8 -bill-ion- pounds  of  beef  and  veal,  and  9C  8  billion  pounds  of  porki 
Exports .  and.  shipments  to  territories  in  1948  are  assumed  to  exceed  imports 
slightly --but  probably  will  be  less  than  in  19476     On  the  assumption  that  no 
substantial  supplies  of  meat  will  be  used  for  foreign  relief  feeding,  require- 
ments' .for:  military  purposes,  exports  and  shipments  in  the  years..  1948  and  1949 
are  estimated  . at  not  to  exceed.  1  billion  pounds  annually* 

On  this  basis  and,. assuming  that  imports  total  200- million  ..pounds,  a  net  total 
of  about  20,5  billion  pounds,  or  143  pounds  per  capita,  will  be  available 
for  Uo  S.  civiliahs0  .  This  compares  with  about  155  pounds  in  1947  and. 153 
pounds  for  the  recent  highs  of  1944  and  19460     These  figures  are  all  sub- 
stantially above  tthe;  consumption  level,  for  the  prewar  years  1937-41,  averaging 
133,4  pounds  per  capita,  and  compare  with.  142  pounds,  in  1940  and  19410. 

Although  per  capita  meat  consumption  in  1947  was  near  the  greatest  of  record-,  , 
retail  meat  prices  were  in  excess  of  all  previous  levels  and  reflected  live- 
stock prices  far  above  parity.     Even  if  the  level  of  consumer  income  in 
1948-49  should  decrease  by  as  much  as  10  percent,  it  is  believed  that  consumers 
would  buy  the  supply  of  meat  expected  to  be  available  for  their  use  (20.5 
billion  pounds,  equivalent  to  143  pounds  per  capita)  at  prices  not  much  below 
current  levels 0 

Lard  Situation?     Prospective  requirements  for  lard  are  not  an  important  factor 
in  determining  the  goal  for  the  1948  spring  pig  crop,  since  lard  is  primarily 
a  residual  joint  product  in  the  production  of  pork  and  the  amount  produced  is 
determined  in  considerable  part  by  the  relationship  of  lard  prices  to  pork 
prices,  as  well  as  by  the  number  and  average  weights  of  hogs  slaughtered.  The 
v.size  of  the  spring  pig  crop,  therefore,  would  not  necessarily  be  a  major 
ceterminant  of  lard  production  in  1948-49.     The  marketing  of  hogs  at  lighter 
weights  should  result  in  somewhat  smaller  lard  production.    With  the  trend  in 
meat  production  downward  during  the  next  two  years  while  total  production  of 
fats  and  oils  is  being  well  maintained,  or  trending  upward,  increasing  the 
output  of  pork  is  relatively  more  desirable  than  increasing  the  supply  of 
lard0 
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Support  Prices;    Under  the  terms  of  the  Steagall  Amendment  hog  prices  must  be 
supported  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity  through  December  31,  1948, 
The  heavy  run  of  the  spring  pig  crop  to  market,  which  is  normally  accompanied 
by  a  drop  in  hog  prices,  usually  begins  in  November  and  continues  through 
December  and  into  January  of  the  next  year.    Any  price  supports  which  might- ■ 
be  required  for  the  1948  spring  pig  crop  would  be  needed  most  likely  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  1948.    However,  with  the  seasonal  variations  established 
in  the  hog  support  price,  the  possibility  that  support  action  would "be  needed 
at  that  time  is  rather  remote. 

The  farm  price  of  hogs  during  most  of  1947  averaged  about  145  percent  of 
parity.     No  marked  changes  in  hog  prices  other  than  seasonal  variations  are 
foreseen.    Even  with  a  10  percent'  decrease  in  general  purchasing  power  it 
would  not  appear  that  hog  prices  in  1948  would  fall  to  the  parity  level. 
This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  indications  of  a  decrease  in  the  beef 
supply;  hence,  even  though  hogs  are  produced  in  increasing  numbers  and  con- 
sumer income  declines  moderately,  the  reduced  meat  supply  should  keep  the 
price  of  hogs  well  above  the  support  level  throughout  the  season  of -marketing 
the  1948  spring  pig  crop,, 

Marketing  Facilities*    Marketing  facilities  for  hogs  have  not  been  taxed  to 
the  point  where  severe  congestion  occurred  since  the  marketing  of  the  heavy, 
spring  pig  crop  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1943-44.    The  marketing  of  spring 
pigs  produced  under  the  proposed  goal  for  1948  should  not  encounter  diffi-  • 
.culties  with  respect  to  the  field  of  market  facilities.-  Transportation" 
facilities,  should  be  somewhat  more  adequate  a  year  hence. 

Labor  and  Production  Capacity;    Although  the  labor  supply  required ,to  care 
for  the  1948  spring  pig  crop  is  not  expected  to  be  generally  critical,  it  ■ 
may  be- a.  factor  in  curtailing  hog  production  in  individual  instances.  Where 
competent  labor  is  available,  farmers  should  be  able  to  care  for  the  pro- 
posed spring  pig  crop  without  much  difficulty,  but  on  farms  where  the  avail- 
able labor  is  incompetent  or  inexperienced,  farmers  may  hesitate. to  maintain 
hog  numbers  because  of  the  extra  risk  involved.    Throughout  the  country  the 
general  labor  situation  in  1948  should  show  improvement  over  that  of  1947, 
and  it  should  not  prevent  the  attainment  of  the  proposed  pig  crop  goal« 

It  is  expected  that  little  difficulty  will  be  involved  in  meeting  the- 
spring-pig  goal  from  the  standpoint  of  production  capacity  and  production 
facilities,  ,  In  no  State  does  the  goal  for  1948  exceed  previous  .  production  . 
records,  and  in  all  States  where  hog  production  is  most  important,  the  1948 
spring  pig  orop  goal  is  considerably  below  the  levels  reached  in  1942,  1943, 
or  1944.  ••;  ' 
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Table  1 


Livestock  and  Feed-Grain-Consuming  Animal 
Units,  1945-48  and  Feed  Supply  for  Crop  Year 
Beginning  October  1,  1941-47 


Item  Unit  1945  1946  19471/  19482/ 


Numb  er  • 

Milk  cows,  Jan0  1 
Cattle  on  feed,  Jan,  1 
All  other  cattle,  Jan.  1 
All  cattle'  and  calves 

-•i 

Sheep,  Jan*  1 

Horses  and  Mules,  Jan,  1 

Hogs,  Jan.  1  1  :,v 

Pig  crop,  spring 

fall  \'> 
following  spring  "-• 

Chickens,  Jan.  1 
Hens  &  pullets 5  Jan.  1 
Chickens  raised 
Broilers  produced 
Turkeys  produced 

Animal  •Units. 
Feed-grain-consuming 

(including  chickens)  4/ 

Feed  Supply: 
Corn  crop 
Corn  supply 

Total  supply  of  concentrates 
Supply  of  all  concentrates 
per  animal  unit 


Mi  l » rieau 

•37  Q 

CO  c  / 

CO  0  1 

CO  j  c 

n 

A  A 

A  9 

A    %  !' 

.  .     O  j  cs 

u 

Ol  .  O 

cm  r 
ou.  0 
...    .....  _,.  ,, 

-  AQ  R 

tt 

DV  A 

OXaC 

(  O  .  O 

n 

46.5  ' 

42.4 

37„8 

35c3 

u 

12.0 

11,1 

10.0 

9.2  ;■ 

tt 

59.3  ' 

6103 

5609 

!55.0  ' 

n 

R?  9 
0  c  fl  c 

R?  A 

ti 

7A  P. 

OU«  0 

61  0  "i 

u 

co  0 
ocso 

OU.)  uo/ 

it 

.516  „  5 

530.2 

.4740'4  ; 

:  463,0 

473 0  9 

474  o  2 

.435.7.  ! 

427.,  9  ,■ 

n 

914,,  8 

73997 

740,,'Q 

650a 0- 

u 

34506 

274.2 

28300  ■ 

280.0./ 

ti 

44<-.2_/ 

40.4 

■  s35t0  ; 

•-.     .35.0  • 

'  i 

Mil a Units 

147c6 

146.6 

T,-      '.'  !. 
138.0 

]L33„0  ' 

1944* 

1945 

19461/ 

!  1947 

-MiloBu*  3 

,08801 

2,880.9 

3,250.0  • 

2 ,401 o 05/ 

"  3 

,319.1 

3,196.2 

3,422.9  I. 

2,690.35/ 

Mil,Tons 

' 158.4 

155.5 

161.1  \ 

136.45/ 

Tons 

1006 

1.17  f 

!  Io025, 

l/  Preliminary 
2/  Forecast 

~Z/  'Goal  .  ■  V  "■ 

4/    Grain-consuming  animal  units  Weighted  as  follows : ■ Milk  cows  1.00,  other  cattle 
~~      0o51,  hogs  0r.87,  sheep  0.04,  'horses  and  mules  1.14,  chickens  0.045. 
5/    Based  on  September  1,;1947,  indications. 
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Table  5.    HOG  BALANCE  SHEET,  1942-46  AND  FORECAST '1947-48 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS,  JANUARY  1,  ANIMAL  SLAUGHTER  AND  PORK 
PRODUCTION  YflTH  RELATED  DATA 


Item   _J=g4gL_ JL945  „  .  ■ 1946       1947  1948^ 

:  Million  Head 

Supplies  ....  .... 

On  Farms  January  1 


Fall   Pi  p  Oron 

^R  *.A 

A2  ^ 

27  2 

27n3 

opi\LIlg   rig  L/TOp 

22  2 

P. 

OU  e  O 

OO  Q 

13  *  J. 

Other  Hogs 

10.7 

13.3 

10*8 

9.2 

9.4 

9*6 

'8o7 

Total 

60  06 

73«>9 

83.7 

59  03 

6103 

56.9 

35.0 

Pi  P  Htoti  l-^rn r^n  ppH 

SnT*i 

61  1 

vXo  X 

74.2 

55.8 

52  4 

52.8 

50.0 

Fall 

43.8 

47.6 

30  o9 

34o6 

30  „  5 

31.4 

32,0 

Total 

104.9 

121.8 

86. 07 

86»8 

82.9 

84.1 

82  o0 

Total  Supply 

165.5 

19507 

170.4 

146  cl 

144.2 

141.0 

137.0 

Slaughter 

Fed.  Insp. 

•  53.9 

63«4 

69.0 

41,0 

44.4 

49.1 

44  o  5 

Non— Insp. 

OA  C 

q 

0±oO 

.  29.1 

■  30  o9 

Q 

Total 

78,5 

95„2 

98.1 

71.9 

76.2 

75.5 

69  & 

Other  Disappearance 

13.1 

16  o  8 

13.0 

12.9 

11*1 

10*5 

■    9  06 

Total  Disappearance 

91,6  • 

112.0 

111,1 

84,8 

87  c3 

86o0 

•  79,4' 

On  Farms  end  of  Year 

73.9 

83.7 

59 o3  • 

610  3 

56.9 

55.0 

57,6 

Percent  of  Supply 

Percent 

Slaughtered 

47.4 

48,6 

57.6 

49.2 

52.8 

53.5 

51,0' 

Fed.  Insp. 

32.6 

32a4 

40.5 

28*1 

30.8 

34.8 

Non-Insp . 

14.8 

16.2 

17.1 

21  a 

22.0 

18,7 

18.5 

Other  Disappearance 

7.9 

806 

7.6 

8.8 

7.7 

7.4 

7,0 

On  Farms  end  of  year 

44o7 

42*8 

34,8 

42*0 

39e5 

39 10 

42.0 

Pork  Production 

Pounds 

Avg.  Live  Wt.  Insp.Sl 

,.245 

254 

244 

265 

255 

258 

245 

Pork  Yield  per  Hog 

139 

!  143 

136 

149 

147 

139 

138  ' 

Billion 

Pounds 

Total  Pork  Production 

10o9 

1306 

13.3 

10.7 

11.2 

:    10  05 

9.6 

l/    Based  cn  goal  for  spring  pig  crop  and  assumed  fall  pig  crop. 


Because  of  rounding'  the  addition  of  items  do  not  always  agree  vrith  totals  shown. 
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Table  6.    HCGS:    Stows  to  Farrow,  Spring  (December  1  to  June  1) 

1948  STATS  GOALS 


State  : 

1948 
Goal 

:        Sows  Farrowing  Spring  of:  : 

1  QAR 

UOctx 

db    r  "1  CCi-Lb 

Oj.  . 

:  1947 

: 

:  1946 

:19 37-41 

> 

:  Av. 

-.1942-46: 
:    Av.  : 

1947  : 

1S46: 

T9  37-^41*"" 
Av. 

:  1942-46 
:  Ave 

T 

h  o  u  s 

a  n  d  s 

r  6 

T  c  e  n  t 

Maine 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

100 

120 

100 

1  rirs 

N.  H. 

2 

2 

2 

3 

100 

t  r\r\ 
100 

100 

O  / 

Vt. 

•  4 

4 

3 

•  .  3 

3 

100 

1  Z  "Z 

156 

loo 

JLO<J 

Mass. 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

100 

100 

•  93 

93 

R.  !•  . 

1 

1 

1 

:  i 

1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Conn. 

4 

4 

5 

2 

6 

100 

80 

200 

67 

N.  Y. 

32 

32 

27 

28 

36 

100 

119 

114 

89 

N.  J. 

14 

14 

12 

13 

15 

100 

117 

108 

93 

Pa. 

81 

81 

76 

71 

;.  87 

100 

107 

114 

93 

Ohio 

372 

428 

400 

385 

449 

87 

93 

97 

83 

Ind. 

523 

570 

528 

500 

579 

92 

99 

105 

90 

111. 

827 

909 

834 

720 

917 

91 

99 

115 

90 

Mich. 

101 

110 

117 

115 

134 

92 

86 

88 

75 

Wis. 

295 

296 

290 

296 

346 

100 

102 

100 

85 

Minn. 

638 

694 

609 

642 

754 

105 

99 

85 

Iowa  1 

,609 

r,962 

1,768 

1, 594 . 

2,006 

82 

91 

101 

80 

Mo. 

409 

431 

418 

376 

509 

85 

98 

109  • 

80 

N.  Dak. 

103 

108 

120 

99 

174 

95 

B6 

104 

59 

S.  Dak. 

381 

364 

337 

225 

378 

105 

113 

169 

101 

Nebr. 

446 

487 

459 

326 

538 

92 

97 

137 

33 

Kans. 

169 

170 

165 

154 

235 

99 

102 

110 

73 

Del. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

100 

100 

100 

75 

Md. 

30 

30 

27 

25 

30 

100 

111 

120 

■  100 

Va. 

84 

84 

82 

-  75 

92 

100 

102 

112 

91 

W.  Va. 

29 

24 

23 

.  23 

.  ,26 

121 

126 

126 

112 

N.  C. 

134 

134 

126 

114 

138 

100 

106 

118 

97 

s.  c. 

90 

90 

80 

67 

84 

100 

112 

134 

.  107 

Ga. 

225 

197 

195 

190 

221 

114 

115 

118 

102 

Fla. 

105 

105 

103 

83 

108 

100 

102 

127 

97 

Ky. 

155 

155 

134 

138 

170 

100 

116 

112;  . 

91 

Tenn. 

133 

133 

129 

139 

164 

100 

103 

96 

81 

Ala. 

115 

115 

120 

•:  117 

133 

100 

96 

98 

86 

Miss. 

103 

103 

111 

105 

123 

100 

93 

98 

84 

Ark. 

109 

109 

116 

136 

137 

100 

94 

30 

80 

La. 

112 

112 

122 

126 

131 

100 '  ' 

92 

89 

■  85 

Okla. 

90 

90 

99 

112 

137 

100 

91 

80 

66 

Texas 

186 

186 

196 

197 

261 

100 

95 

94 

71 

Mont. 

32 

25 

29 

22 

44  ; 

100 

86 

114 

57 

Idaho 

26 

26 

28 

54 

51 

100 

93 

48 

51 

Wyo. 

12 

12 

11 

10 

14 

100 

109 

120 

86 

Colo. 

37 

37 

40 

37 

58 

100 

92 

100 

64 

N.  Mex. 

9 

9 

11 

10 

14 

100 

82 

90 

64 

Ariz. 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

100 

100 

60 

60 

Utah 

12 

12 

13 

14 

18 

100 

92 

86 

67 

Nev. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

100 

100 

100 

75 

Wash. 

22 

21 

24 

35 

36 

105 

92 

63 

61 

Greg. 

25 

25 

26 

37 

34 

100 

96 

68 

74 

Calif. 

70 

70 

66 

85 

77 

100 

106 

82 

91 

U.  S.7,984    8,649      3,109    7.534  9.502 


93 


106 


84 
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BEEF  CATTLE 


Summary*    The  suggested  1948  cattle  slaughter  goal  Is  for  a  slaughter  of  32 
million  cattle  and  calves,  which  Would  be  11  percent  less  than  the  total  of 
nearly  36  million  slaughtered  in  1947.    A  slaughter  of  32  million  head'  probably 
would  result  in  a  further  reduction  in  cattle  numbers  of  about  one  half  million 
head  by  the  end  of  1948  as  compared  with  the  reduction  of  nearly  3  million  in 
1947.     It  would  produce  about  10,8  billion  pounds  of  beef  and  veal,  or  about  10 
percent  less  than  the  12  billion  pounds  produced  during  19470 

Although  a  slaughter  of  32  million  cattle  and  calves  in  1948  would  result  in 
a  continuation  of  the  decline  in  cattle  numbers  that  began  in  1945  and  probably 
bring  the- total  down  to  about  78  million  head  by  the  end  of  that  year,  it  is 
recommended  in  order  that  total  meat  supplies  may  not  be  curtailed  too  sharply 
at  a  time  when  both  demand  and  requirements  are  unusually  great c    The  high  level 
of  meat  production  in  the  last  four  years  has  been  attained  in  considerable  part 
by  slaughtering  more  cattle  and  sheep  than  were  produced  in  those  years,  thus 
causing  numbers  of  both  to  decrease  from  the  peak  levels  reached  during. the  war 
period.     Since  this  relationship . of  slaughter 'exceeding  production  cannot  be 
long  continued,  consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  adjustments  which  will  ulti- 
mately check  the  downward  trend  in  numbers'',  and  in  the  long-run  maintain  the 
maximum  desirable  output  of  meat  obtainable  with  the  resources  and  facilities 
available  at  fair  prices  for  producers  and  consumers ? 

Producers  should  make  special  effort  to  prevent  too  large  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  cows  and  heifers  kept  because  of  the  need  $pr  maintaining  the  breeding 
herd  for  adequate  beef  production  in  later  years.     Specific  number  goals  by 
States  are  not  needed,  but  producers  throughout  the  country  should  practice 
culling  to  eliminate  inferior  kinds  and  poor  breeders,, 

SI  aughter  Goal;     The  slaughter  goal  suggested  for  1948  calls  for  the  slaughter 
of  32  million  cattle  and  calves.    This  number,. with  average  death  losses,  would 
be  slightly  in  excess  of  the  probable  calf  crop  plus  expected  imports  of  cattle 
and  calves.     Consequently,  it  would  result  in  a  continuation , through  the  fourth 
successive  year  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  and 
ranches  which  began  in  1945.    The  contemplated  reduction  of  possibly  one  half 
million  head  would  bring  numbers  by  the  end  of  1948  to  about  78  million  head  as 
compared  with  78.6  million  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  slightly 
more  than  81  million  at  the  start  of  1947, 

Over  the  long  period  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  available  for  slaughter 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  calves  produced  and  the  number  of -cattle  and 
calves  imported.     During  the  12  years  prior  to  1947,  yearly  net  imports  averaged 
543,000  head,  practically  all  of  which  came  from  Canada  and  Mexico  -  the  latter 
country  furnishing  the  larger  number.     Imports  are  now  barred  from  Mexico  because 
of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  that  country,  and  Canada  permits  only  a  small 
number  of  dairy  cattle  to  be  exported.     Hence,  total  imports  at  present  are'  down 
to  a  level  of  only  about  75,000  head  yearly  and  are  an  insignificant  item  in  the 
total  cattle  supply.-    Most  of  the  imports  were  normally  stocker  and  feeder  type 
cattle  and  calves  from  northern  Mexico  which,  after  further  growth  and  fattening, 
made  up  part  of  the  beef  supply  some  months  to  a  year  or  more  after  they  crossed 
the  border  into  the  United  States,    Their  absence  from  the  United  *  States  cattle 
supply  will  therefore  be  reflected  in  less  beef  than  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able for  consumption  in  this  country  during  the  next  few  years. 

During  the  12  years,  1935-46,  the  yearly  calf  crop  averaged  about  82  percent  of 
the  number  of  all  cows  and  heifers,  two  years  old  and  over,  on  farms  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.    During  that  period  the  breeding  herd  ranged  between  35 

and  44  million  head.    The  total  at  the  beginning  of  1947  was  42,6  million  and  in 

1948  it  was  41,2  million. 
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Approximately  20  percent  of  the  calf  crop  consists  of  heifer  calves  retained  for 
future  milk  cows.     Normally  30  to  35  percent  of  the  crop  is  slaughtered  as  calves, 
and  apparently  about  10  perc'ent' disappear  as  death,  losses . .   The  remaining  35  to 
40  percent  is  retained  for-  replacements  in  the  beef  breeding  herd  and  for  the  pro- 
duction of  steers  and  heifers'  for  slaughter. 

Records  for  the  years'  1924-46  show  that  when  the  yearly  slaughter  of  cattle  and 
calves  exceeds  88  to  90  percent  of  the  yearly  calf  crop,  cattle  numbers  decrease, 
and  when  it  is  less  than  this,  percentage  they  increase,    A  change  of  approximately 
2.25  points  in  this  percentage  usually  results  in  about  a  one  percent  change  in 
total  cattle  numbers. 

Table  1  -  Cattle  Balance  Sheet  -  1945-47,  and  as  Projecte!  for"! 948-52  '■■ 

.     -  •  (1,000  head)      ,  ' 


Cattle 

Net 

Calf 

Total 

Slaughter 

Other 

Total 

Breeding 

Year 

Numbers 

Imports 

Crop 

Supply 

C  &  C 

Disap- 

Dis- 

Herd 

Jan.  1 

pearance 

posals 

Jan.  1 

1945 

85,573 

492  -. 

55,176 

121,241  .. 

35,336 

"3,"i7'r~"~" 

38,807 

44,226  ' 

1946 

82,434 

515  •:• 

34,489 

117,438' 

31,992 

4,239' 

36,231 

43,014 

1947 

81,207 

74 

36,1822/  117,463 

35,814  '  , 

3,085'  ;  ; 

38,899 

42,567 

1948 

78,564' 

'701/ 

34,618 

113,252 

32,0003/ 

3,2054/ 

35,205 

41,212 

1949 

78,047 

70  • 

34,440 . 

112,557 

32,000 

3,185 

35,185 

41,0005/  " 

1950 

77,372 

70 

34,020; 

111,462 

32,000  . 

3,154 

35,154- 

10,500"  :. 

1951 

76,308 

70  . 

33,972 

110 3 350  . 

,  30,Q00 

3,123 

33,123. 

40,400  -■ 

1952 

77,227 

~TJ    Assuming  little  change  in  import  restrict  ions  0 

2/  Assuming  35  percent  calf  crop.,  in  1947  and  84  percent  in  subsequent  years, 
3/   Assuming  level  of  slaughter,  shown. 

T/   Assuming  the  rate  of  disappearance  equal  to  5-year  average,, 
5"/    Assuming  change  in  breeding  herd  in  about  normal  proportion  to  change  in 
total  numbers. 


Assuming  a  calf  crop  in  1948  of  82  percent,  the  long-time  average,  it  would' total 
33.8  million  calves  but  with  a  crop  of  85  per  cent  the  total  would  be  about'  35 
million  calves.    Assuming  average  percentage  death  losses,  disappearance  rrom 
deaths  would  be  about  3.2  million  head*    These  deaths  together  with  a  slaughter 
of  32  million,  the  suggested  goal,  would  make  a  total  disposal  of  35.2  million 
head,  or  about  0.2  million  more  than  a  calf  crop  of  85  percent  and  1„4  million 
more  than  a  calf  crop  of  82  percent.     If  cattle  numbers  were  to  be  held  un- 
changed  during  1948,  and  the  calf  crop  was  only  average,  slaughter  would  need 
to  be  reduced  to  about  30.5  million  head.     This  would  be  a  reduction  of  nearly 
15  percent  from  the  slaughter  in  1947,  and  Is  too  great  a  readjustment  to  be  ex- 
pected.    It  also  would  be  undesirable  in  view  of  the'  current  high  level  of  demand 
'  for  meat  and  the  prospective  reduction  in  pork  output  in  1948, 

A  slaughter  of  32  million  cattle  and  calves  would  produce,  about  10„8  billion  pounds 
of  beef  and  veal,  which  would  be  about  50  percent  of  the  total  meat1- production 
expected  in  1948,     This  beef  and  veal  output  would  be  about  10  percent  less  than 
the  12  billion  pounds  produced  during  1947  when  beef  and  veal  totaled  'about  52. 
percent  of  the  total  meat  output.-.    In.  1945  beef  and  veal  consisted  of  51  percent 
and  in  1946  47  percent  of  the  total  meat  production,  ■  "' 

Long-Time  Prospects:     In  planning  their  operations  for  future  years  cattlemen 
need  to  give  consideration  to  bringing  slaughter  and'  production  more  nearly  :in 
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balance  in  1949  to  check  the  downward,  trend '  in  cattle  numbers  and' insure  a  larger 
output  of  beef  in  later  years -for  the  increased  population  in  prospect.    This  will 
necessitate  reducing,  total  yearly  slaughter'  to  a  level  of  29  to  30  million  head, 
and  then  holding  it  near  -that  level  for- three  or  'fcur  years  so  that  numbers  can 
be  increased  until  a  higher  level  of  slaughter  -cari:  be  maintained  without  reducing 
numbers  .    'In.  the  late  twenties  when  a  similar •  situation"  prevailed,  four  years 
were  required  to  rebuild  cattle' herds  sufficiently  to ■ maintain  a  higher  level 
of  slaughter.     in  the  late  thirties  the  time  required  was  three  years 0 

If  the  period  of  slaughter  readjustment  and  breeding  herd  expansion  should  begin 
in  1949?  it  would  mean  that' the  supply  of  beef  and  veal  for  consumption  would 
continue  relatively  small  until  about  1953  -  a  situation  much  like  that  which 
prevailed  during  the  four  years,  1928-31,     Unless  pqrk^production.ls  materially 
„expande4~.d«r-ing--*hat  'period,  "tHe'total "supply  of  meat  available  for  cons.umption 
would  b.e  .considerably  smaller  than  i'n  recent  years  and  per  capita  consumption 
would  not  be  much  above  the  low  .levels  ,of  1928-39_ when  the  average,  for  that 
pieriod  -was  1 39-pound s0  v 

The  present  cattle  cycle  is  now  in  the  fourth  year  of  its  downward  phase  which 
began  in  1945.    The  downward  phase  in  the  cycle  following  the ' first "world  war 
extended  over  a  period  . of  10  years  but  was.  longer  than  average  because  of 
certain  -conditions  existing  then' which  are.  not  now  present.     The  downward  phase 
of  the-  cycle  in  the  mid-thirties  lasted  only  four  years  but  was  shortened  by 
reason  of  the  great  liquidation  in  the  drought  years"  of  1934  and  1936.  The 
unusually  large  slaughter  in  1945  and  1947, tends  to  make  the  present  downward 
phase  much  like  that  of  the  previous  cycle  *which  was  shortened  by  conditions 
resulting  from  the  droughts.     The  downward  phase  of  the  present  cycle,  there- 
fore, might  not  extend  more. than  four  to  five  years  and  may  end  by  the  beginning 
of  .1950.    When  it  does  end  and '  yati.Ven^n "y-'terfc  holding  ba&k  cattle  to  increase 
numbers,  this  will  result  in  "relatively  small  supplies  of  cattle  for  slaughter 
for -three  to  four  years „ 

Breeding  Herd  Goal;     The  number  of  cows  and  heifers  two  years  old  and  over  at 
the  beginning  of  1948,.  including  those  kept-  for  milk,  was  3  million  less  than 
three  years  earlier  when  numbers  were  at  an  all-time  peak,  and  were  about  the. 
same  as-  at  the  beginning  of  1943.    Most  of  the  decrease  has"  been  in  cows  and 
heifers  kept  for  milkj,    the  source  of  most  of  the  veal  supply. 

The  rapidity  with  which  cattle  numbers  can  be  expanded  after  1948  or  1949,  when 
a  cattle  expansion  program  probably  will  need  to  be  started,  will  depend  in  large 
part  on  the  number  of  "breeding  animals  then- on  hand.  Producers,  therefore.,  should 
make  special  effort  in, 1948  to  prevent  too  large  a  reduction  in  cows  and  'heifers^, 
They  should,  however,  thoroughly  cull  their, herds  so  as  to  eliminate  the  inferior 
kinds  and  poor -/breeders,  thus  making  it  possible,  when  expansion  begins,  to  speed 
up- the  rate  of ■  rqjtitput  and.  to  produce  cattle  of  better  quality0 

Since  this  practice  ' can  be  applied  to  good  advantage  throughout  the  country,  ' 
there  is  no  need_  for  establishing  specific  number  goals  for  each  States    The  • 
present  unusually  .high  level  of  cattle  -prices  and  strong  demand  for  meat  affords 
producers  an  unusually  good  opportunity  to  market  animals  culled,  from  herds  ...and 
tho'se  "iea"st'  desirable  for*  breeding  purposes  0 

Support  Prices,  Marketing  Facilities, '  Labor  and  Production  Capacity;    There  is  no 
legal  requirement  providing  for  the  support~~of  cattle  prices  during  the  Steagall 
periodo    The  level  of  demand  and  the  syoply  of  meat  indicate  that  prices  for  cattle 
will  continue  substantially  above  parity  during  1948.     If  demand  continues  to  be 
strong,  beef  cattle  prices  probably  will  remain  above  parity  price  for  several 
years  until  cattle  numbers  and  slaughter  can  again  be  brought  up  to  the  levels 
of  recent  yearsD 
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Marketing  facilities  and  the  labor  supply  do  not  appear  to  be  limiting  factors 
in  reaching  the  1948  cattle  goals.  Production  capacity  for  beef  cattle  is  con 
sidered  to  be  substantially  above  the  level  required  to  attain  the  1S48  cattle 
goalSj  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  ranges  and  pastures  during  1948  will  sub- 
stantially above  the  level  required  to  attain  the  1948  cattle'goals,.  and  the 
carrying  capacity  of  ranges  and  pastures  during  1948  will  substantially  exceed 
the  number  of  cattle  on  hand  if  weather  conditions  are  normal. 


CATTLE  AND  CALVES r  Balance  Sheet  1943-46  and  Forecast  1947-48 
Number  on  Farms  Jan. -1,  Imports,.  Calf  Crop,  and  Slaughter  with  Comparisons 


Item 

:  1943 

• 

;  1944 

s  1945 

■ 

o 

i  1946 

• 
• 

:*  1947 
• 

I" 
• 

—  (Million  Head)  — 

Milk  animals  on  farms  Jan„  1 

Cows  2  years  old  and  over 

2  7  1 

*  ,X 

?  7  7 

9  7  R 

9fi  7 

9R  1 
CD  0  X 

9  R  9 

Heifers  1«»2  years 

6  1 

Uf  x 

6-4 

P.  ^ 

R  fi 

He  i  "Pp  t    r*  £i  1  itp  <s 

7  n 

7  9 

P.  Q 

P.  C 
D  .  0 

bc  0 

C  R 

b  o  0 

Total  milk  R"hor*lr 

4n  2 

41  ^ 

A  r\  o 
4tU0  o 

oy0  x 

08,5 

77  A 

Other  Cattle  on  farms  Jan.  1 

Cows  2  years  old  and  over 

1400 

15»5 

X^ 

lb  ,D 

lbao 

Ib,o 

16-0 

Heifers  1—2  vsar s 

4  5 

5  0 

R  1 

0,1 

A  Q 

■±0  1 

4 

O  U     OX  o     X     VCCLI      dXXvX     U  V  Ox 

7  4. 

7  £ 

Q  ^ 
Oo  o 

I  *  I 

1  9 
<  *<•. 

O  ,.0 

Bulls   1  vear  and  ovpt* 

1 

2  «0 

9  A 

1  o 

1  0  O 

1  fi 

Oi!  ft     T*    r>o  1  o 

12,9 

12.6 

12,6 

19  n 
X<i  a  U 

Total    nthpr  cattlp    f'hppf "l 

4-1  D 

44  1 

44  o  7 

43*  3 

42.  7 

4"1  9 

T  o"t  a  1    all    c*  nws 

_L  W  VI  CX  J_      CX  _L  J-       \y  W  »  »  O 

4-1  "'1 

44.2 

43  o0 

42,6 

...       «  . 

Grand  total    al  1    pa+:"fcl  p 

Rl  2 

R5  3 

85.6 

82  r  4 

81,2 

Percentage  calf  crop 

84.6 

85.7 

79c5 

80.2 

85f0 

840  0 

Calf  crop 

34,8 

37,0 

35«2 

34,5 

36c2" 

S4,.6 

Imports  of  cattle  &  calves 

«6 

o3 

05 

,5 

•1 

ol 

Into  sight 

35.4 

37,3 

35,7 

■"35;  0" 

'  36,3 

34 0  7 

Total  supply  cattle  &  calves 

116.6 

122,7 

121,2 

11 7.4' 

117,5 

113*3 

Disappearance 

Slaughter 

Cattle-Federally  inspected 

11,7 

14.0 

14.5 

11,4 

Non-inspected 

6.1 

5,9 

7.2 

8e4 

Total 

17,8 

19,8 

21,7  ' 

19c8 

20,0 

Calves-Federally  inspected 

5,2 

708 

7.0 

5^8 

Non-inspected 

4.7 

6.5 

6C6 

633 

Total 

9.9 

14„2 

13^6 

12,2 

13e6 

1290 

Total  slaughter 

27„8 

34.1 

35  ,,3 

32,0 

'  '32aO 

Other  disappearance 

3.  5 

3,0 

305 

4.4 

..  3.1 

3,2 

Total  disappearance 

31*3 

-37*1 

3808 

36  04 

38,9 

35,2 

Number  end  of  year 

85.3 

85,6 

82,4 

81, ,2 

78,6 

78,0 

Change  from  previous  year 

/401 

/0,3 

-302 

-1.2 

-2,6  ' 

-0,6 

— I'  1   

NOTE 3  Because  of  rounding,  the  addition  of  items  does. not  always  agree. with  the 
totals  shown. 
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'"■     '         '        -  STOCK  SHEEP  AND  IAMBS 

Summary;  The  1948  goal  for  stock  sheep  and  lambs  is  for  numbers  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  be  about  equal  to  the  30.5  million  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  This  total  is  1.-6  million  less  than  the  number  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  1947-  and  about  18.8.  million- less  than  six  years  earlier  when  numbers  were 
near  an  all-time  peak,  The  decrease  since  1942  is  the  greatest  of  record,  and 
the  number  of  stock  sheep  is  now  the  smallest  since  the  keeping  of  records  began 
in  1867,  and  is  about  two  million  less  than, in  1923,  the  previous  low  point. 

The  comparatively  small  decrease" in  numbers  in  1947,  following  4  previous  years 
of. very  large  reduction,  together  with  the  increase  in  ewe  lambs  in- several 
States,  suggests  that,  the  downward  trend  in  numbers  is  nearly  ended  and  that 
during  1948  or  1949  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  sheep  numbers  to  stabilize  and 
probably  begin'  to  expand  moderately.    If  this  occurs, ' the  pattern  would  be 

.similar  to  that  of  25.  years  earlier  when  a  short  period  of  severe  liquidation 
was  followed  by  several .years  of  favorable  prices  for  sheep  and  wool  and  a 

•relatively  long  period  of  expanding  sheep  numbers.     In  the  current  period,  the 
outlook  lor:  "iamb  prices  appears  favorable  but  the  prosoects  for  wool  prices 
are  relatively  less  favorable. :  'Since  adjustments  in 'stock  sheep  numbers  in 
1948  will  be  governed  largely  by  conditions  confronting  individual  producers, 
no  specific  number  goals  by  States  are  suggested* 

The  23.8  million  breeding  e'wes  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  1948,  with  an  average 
percentage  lamb  crop,  wpuld  produce  about  .20*9  million  lambs,,     (See  Table  1) 
This  number  of  lambs  would  permit  a  yearly  slaughter  of  about  15.9  million  sheep 
and  lambs,  while  holding  stock  sheep  numbers  unchanged  at  about  30.5  million 
head.    Lamb  and.  mutton  production  from  this  slaughter  would  total  about  G70 
million  pounds,  or  about  17  percent  less  than  the  1947  output,  and  would  be 
equivalent  to  4.6  pounds  per  capita.    This  compares  with  an  average  per  capita 
consumption  of  5.4  pounds  in  the  twenties  when  sheep  numbers  were  small  and 
6.7  pounds  in  the  thirties  when  they  were  large. 

Regional  Shifts  and  Future  Trends:    Long-time  variations  in  stock  sheep  numbers 
have  been  relatively  much  greater  by  regions  than  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
(See  Table  -2)    The  area  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  80  years  ago  had 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  sheep  in  the  country,  now'has  less- than 
one-sixth,  and  its  present  number  is  equivalent  to  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  34  million  head  it  maintained  then.    In  the  west  North  Central  States 
numbers  have  fluctuated  more  frequently  , than  elsewhere,  but  within  a  relatively 
narrow  range  compared  with  other  areas.  . 

In  Texas  and  the  Pacific  and  Western  Mountain  States,  where  68  percent  of  the 
country's  total  stock  sheep  are  now  located,  there  have  been  two  major  peaks 
in  sheep  numbers  since  1867.    The  first  of  these  peaks  came  at  widely  different 
times  in  these  three  areas.    The  first  high  point  in  the  Pacific  Coast  area  was 
reached  in  1877,  but  numbers  there  have  not  since  reached  that  level  again. 
Present  numbers  in  that  area  are  the  smallest: of  the  81 -year  period  for  which 
records  are  available..    In  the  Western  Mountain  States  the  first  high  point  was 
reached  in  1909,  but  that  level  of  numbers  has  not  since  been  regained,  and  the 
present  level  is  less  than  half  as  great.    The  lower,  second  peak  was  reached 
in  1931  in  both  Pacific  Coast  and  Western  Mountain  areas.     In  Texas  the  first 
high  point  in  numbers  occurred  in  1885,  but  after  a  20-year  decline  numbers 
again  increased  over  a  very  long  period  to  a  much  higher  second  peak,  reached 
in  1943.    Although  numbers  in  Texas  have  since  decreased  considerably,  they  are 
larger  than  when  the  first  peak  occurred  63  years  earlier., 

The  regional  distribution  of  sheep  flocks  is  now  considerably  different  from 
that  prevailing  when  numbers  were  at  the  low  point , in  1923.    The  North  Atlantic 
States  have  only  45  percent  as  many  sheep  as  they  did  then;  the  South  Atlantic 
group.  Is  down  38  percent  and  the  far  Western  States  29  percent,     Texas,  the 
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leading  sheep  State,  is  up  117- percent- and  has  about  25  percent  of  the  total 
stock  sheep  in  the  United  States  as  contrasted  with  less  than  11  percent  in 
1925.    Texas  sheep  numbers  reached  their  peak  at  the  .beginning  of  1943  and 
have  since  been  reduced  28  percent.    Missouri  numbers  show  an  increase  of  37  . 
percent  over  1923.  '  ' 

Stock  sheep  numbers  other  than  in  Texas  declined  from  about  41  million  in  .1931 
to  23  million  at  the  beginning. of  this  year,  a  reduction  of  44  percent.  Most 
of  this  decrease  occurred  since  the 'beginning  of. 1942. 

The  future  trend  in  sheep  numbers.mil  depend  on  what  happens  with  respect  to 
sheep  production  in  Texas  and  the  Western  Range  States.    In  Texas  sheep  are 
raised  mostly  in  pastures  enclosed  with  woven  wire  fencing,  which  eliminates  the 
need  for  herders  usually  required  under  open  range  conditions.    Much  of  the 
land  used  in  Texas  for  sheep  is  better  adapted  for  these  animals  than  for  cattle 
or  other  agricultural  enterprises,  and  in  the  last  two  decades  there  was  a 
marked  expansion  of  sheep  raising  into  areas  of  that  State  formerly  used  mostly 
for  cattle.    Although  the  relationship  of  sheep  and  lamb  prices  to  cattle 
prices  is  now  less  favorable  to  sheep  raising  than  it  was  when  sheep  production 
expanded  sharply  in  Texas,  it  does  not  appear  that  cattle  are  likely  to  re- 
place sheep  to  any  large  extent  in  most  of  the  area  now  used  primarily  for  sheep 
raising.    Prolonged  drought  conditions  there,  however,  would  most  likely  cause 
a  further  considerable  decrease  in  sheep  numbers  and  retard  any  tendency  to 
expand  production. 

The  number  of  stock  sheep  other  than  in  Texas  is  21  percent  less  than  the  low 
point  reached  in  1923.    In  most  of  the  farm  flock  States,  especially  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  future  expansion  probably  will  be  relatively 
moderate  as  there  is  likeiy  to  be  an  increasing  tendency  in  those  States  to 
utilize  the  pasture  resources  for  cattle. 

In  the  Western  Range  States,  where  43  percent  of  the  total  stock  sheep  are 
located,  the  marked  reduction  in  sheep  numbers  since  1942  resulted  primarily 
because  of  greater  increases  in  operating  costs  in  relation  to  returns  than  in 
other  enterprises,  such  as  cattle  production,  and  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  and  keeping  competent  herders.    Numbers  in  these  States  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1948  were  29  percent  less  than  the  low  point  reached  in  1923,  but  they 
included  14  percent  more  ewe  lambs  than  a  year  earlier  and  were  the  only  group 
of  States  to  show  an  increase  in  ewe  lambs  retained.    A  large  part  of  the.  area 
in  these  States  ordinarily  is  more  suitable  for  sheep  than  cattle,  but 
generally  favorable  weather  during  most  of  the  last  decade  improved  the.  grazing 
resources  there  sufficiently  to  make  it  possible  for  cattle  to  compete  more 
effectively  with  sheep    -  especially  while  price  relationships  tended  to  favor 
cattle.    With  more  normal  weather  conditions  over  the  long  period  there  probab- 
ly will  be  a  tendency  to  shift  back  to  sheep  provided  competent  herders  become 
more  readily  available,  but  any  expansion,  that  occurs  probably  will  be  moderate.. 

Outlook  for  the  Sheep  Industry;  From  a  long-time  standpoint  the  outlook  should 
be  considered  sufficiently  favorable  to  justify  a  small  expansion  in  sheep 
numbers  in  the  next  few  years,  primarily  on  the  basis  of  a  strong  demand  for  • 
lamb  in  relation  to  the  current  small  supply.  The  outlook  for  wool,  of  course, 
must  be  considered  but  in  most  areas,  particularly  those  other  than  Texas,  the 
demand  for  lamb  would  have  to  provide  the  primary  incentive  for  encouraging,  an.; 
expansion  in  sheep  numbers. 

Supplies  of  all  meats  In  1948  and  1949  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1947,  ; 
and  unless  hog  production  is  increased  considerably  there  vail  be  a  further 
reduction  in  total  meat  output  in  the  period  1950-53.    Supplies  of  beef  and   ■  j 
veal  in  that  period  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  in  , recent  years.  Supplies 
of  lamb  now  represent  a  considerably  smaller  than  average  proportion  of  the 
total  meat  supply.    With  small  numbers  of  lambs  available  for  market  during  the 
next  few  years,  lamb  prices  may  bo  expected  to  compare  favorably  with  prices  of 
other  meat  animals. 
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Pri  co  Support:     Price  support  for  wool  has  now  been  provided  through  Congres- 
sional action  at  a  level  of  42  cents  per  grease  pound  through  the  period  ending 
December  31,  1948,    There  is  no  guarantee  of  support  for  wool  subsequent  to 
that  date. 

Price  support  for  lambs  onded  July  1,  1946,  when  the  subsidy  provided  for  feeding 
lambs  was  withdrawn-    Prices  of  lambs  have  been  substantially  above  parity 
during  1947,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  continue  considerably  above  parity 
during  1948.    No  legal  provision  requiring  support  for  lamb  or  ■  sheep  prices 
exists.    The  level  of  demand  and  smaller  supply  of  meat  expected  in  1948  should 
provide  nrices  for  lambs  considerably  above  parity,  but  prices  for  sheep  may  be 
somewhat  less  than  paritye 

Labor,  Marketing  Facilities  and  Production  Capacity g     The  labor  supply. has  been 
one  of  the  major  factors  contributing  to  the  decline  in  sheep  numbers  during 
recent  years,  especially  in  the  Western  Range  States s    Not  only  have  labor  costs 
been  relatively  high  but  competent  herders  have  been  comparatively  scarce*  This 
situation  may  be  expected  to  continue  during  1948  although  it  probably  will  not 
be  such  an  adverse  factor  as  during  1946  and  1947.    Marketing  facilities  will  be 
more  than  adequate  to  provide  for  the  proposed  goal  and  unless  drought  conditions 
occur  the  grazing  resources  available  should  be  more  than  adequate  in  1948  to 
carry  the  number  of  sheep  recommended, 

Table  1. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS  -  Balance  Sheet,  1941-46  and  Forecast  1947-48 
Number  on  Farms  January  1,  Annual  Slaughter  and  Lamb  and  Mutton  Production 

With  Related  Data 

~     •  Item  Unit  1941    194-2  ~1945    1944~~  1945~~1946^~  1947"  1948 

Breeding  Flock 

Ewes  1  year,  /5  Jan.  1  Mil. Head  36.4  3704  3703  34o0  3103  27  ,7  25  =  0  25,8 
%  Lamb  Crop  Percent      89.5    86.5    82 „9    84o0    36c5    89.2  88„5  88,0 


Total  Supply  • 
Stock'- Sheep  and  Lambs 


on  Farms  Jan.  1 

Mil, Head 

47,4 

49e  3 

48c2 

44.3 

39^6 

35,6 

32.1 

30  05 

Sheep  and  Lambs  on  Feed 

Jan.  1 

it 

it 

6  =  5 

6C9 

7o0 

6.5 

6.9 

6,8 

5.7 

4.8 

All  Sheep  on  Farms  Jan.l 

ii 

it 

53,9 

56,2 

55.2 

50.8 

46,5 

42,4 

57.8 

35.5 

Lamb  Crop 

ti 

n 

32.6 

52.5 

30.9 

28c6 

27.0 

24.7 

22.1 

20.9 

Imports  of  Sheep  and 

Lambs 

it 

tt  ■ 

0 

0 

-  0 

.1 

:V± 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Supply 

ii 

tt ' 

86.5 

'  88.5 

86.1 

79*5 

73.6 

67.1. 

59.9 

56  o  2 

Disa  ppearance 

Slaughter 

Federally  Inspected 

Mil. Head 

18,1 

21*6 

23,4 

21.9 

21.2 

19.9 

16.7 

Non-Inspe  ct ed 

ii 

it 

4,2 

4,0 

3.7 

5.5 

5.4 

2.9 

Total  Slaughter 

ii 

tt 

22.5 

25o6 

27  cl 

25.4 

24.6 

22.8 

18,8 

15.9 

Other  "Disappearance 

n 

it 

8.0 

7,8 

8.2 

7.6 

6.5 

5.7 

5.8 

5.0 

Total  Disappearance 

it 

tt 

50.3 

55,4 

35  o  5 

35,0 

31,1 

28.6 

24,6 

20  c  9 

Number  on  Farms  End 

of  Year 

ii 

it 

56  .,2 

5 5o  2 

50.8 

46.5 

42.4 

37.8 

35.3 

35.3 

Lamb  ^nd  Mutton  Aver; 

rge 

Dressed  Weight 

Lbs, 

42 

41 

41 

41 

43 

43 

43 

42 

Total  Lamb  &  Mutton 

Production  10.1  o Lbs.  924    1043    1104    1024    1054      970      802  668 


Because  of  rounding  the  addition  of  items  do  not  always  agree  with  totals  shown. 
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Table  Z.        \  J      vsAfc-tfr*  :Y.,  )^r'\  'v/ 

Major  High  and  Low  Points  in  Stock  Sheep  Numbers 
By  Regions,  1867-1948 


North    South    East       West       South  U.  S. 

Year    Atlan-  Atlan-  North      North     Central    Texas    Mountain  .Pacific  Total 
tic       tic       Central  Central  Exclud- 
ing 

 Texas  

-  Thousands---- 

1867    9,627    .2,885    18,451    3,479      3,149       2,070      1,758  3,578  44,997 


1868 

3,566 

1870 

1871 

1873 

2,389 

1876 

2,026 

1877 

9,662 

1883 

12,293 

4,007 

1884 

2,698 

1885 

1889 

2,594 

1  QQC 

loyb 

1905 

5,689 

1907 

1909 

1910 

7,254 

1911 

3,975 

1915 

2,583 

1920 

3,957 

1922 

3,597 

1923 

2,983 

1924 

1925 

1931 

1935 

5,124 

1942 

8,384 

1943 

1948 

469  "  711 

2,  528 

4,416 

1,727 


'8,920 


6,620 


2,000 


34,063 

51,101 
38,891 

22,896  47,098 


1, 528 


4,476 

14,085 

19,553  6,602 


32,597 


10,539 


49,346 
2,882  30,544 
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GUM  NAVAL  STORES. 


Requirements- "and  Market  Outlook:     The  most  spectacular  influence  in  the  naval 
stores  outlook  is  the  continued  expansion  in  the  output  of  wood  naval  stores 
(See  Table  2).     mood  turpentine  and  rosin  did  not  account  for  as  much  as  10 
percent  of  the  total  naval  stores  proauction  .until  1924.     In  the  five  pre-war 
years  1937-41  wood  turpentine  accounted  for  one-third  and  wooa  rosin  for  40  per- 
cent of  the  total.     In  the  war  years,  1942-6,  the  percentages  were  47  and  54 
percent,  and,  in  1946,  53  and  60  percent,   respectively.     Moou.  naval  stores  are 
sufficiently  interchangeable  in  a  wide  enough  variety  of  uses  to  constitute  an 
integral  part  of  the  supply;  gum  and  wood  rosins  of  comparable  grade  sell 
virtually  at  the  same  prices,  while  steam  distilled  turpentine  and  even  the 
sulphate  product  sell  at  only  modest  discounts  from  the  gum  turpentine  quota- 
tions.    Throughout  this  discussion  of  goals  all  wood  naval  stores  are  included 
in  the  data  bearing  on  supplies  and  consumption. 

The  expansion  of  wood  naval. stores  output  has  been  accompanied  by  an  almost 
corresponding  decline  in  gum  production.     Obviously,  wood  naval  stores  manu- 
facture or  recovery  is  the  cheaper  operation,  expanding  even  during  the  low- 
price  period  of  1927-40  xvhile  gum  production  substantially  declined. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  the  principal  world  supplier  of  naval  stores. 
Pre-war  O 937-41)  exports  of  turpentine  accounted  for  30  percent  and  rosin  for 
37  percent  of  the  total  disappearance  of  the  U..  S.  supply;  these  percentages 
being  somewhat  below  peace-time  normals  by  virtue  of  sharply  reduced  exports 
in  1940  and  1941,     The  United  I  ingdom  was  by  far  the  largest  taker, . followed  by 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Japan.     Exports  were  much  less  during. the  war 
years,   despite  Lend-Lease  shipments.     "owever,   the  influence  on  the  market  of  th 
loss  of  exports  was  offset  by  reduced  production  and  greatly  increased  domestic 
consumption,  at  reasonably  good  prices.     During:the  post-war  period  the  extent 
of  recovery  of  ex  Ort  markets  will  greatly  affect  domestic  producers.     Gum  pro- 
duction is  recovering  as  labor  and  materials  become  more .plentiful ,  the  wood 
industry  continues  to  ex  and  its  production  facilities,  and  domestic  demand 
tends  to  snrink  with  the  end  of  the  huge  military  requirements.     Thus,  -both 
supply  and  demand  factors  are  leaving  increasing  quantities  to  be  exported.    .  ,  • 
ivhile  exports  nave  made  suostantial  recoveries,  rosin  from  a  1945  low  of 
207,000  drums  to  a  li?46  total  of  .501,000  drums  and  turpentine  from  a  1942  low 
of  43,000  barrels  (50  gallons  each)  to  105.000  barrels  in  1946,.  the  extent  y- 
of  any  further  recovery  in  exports  is  problematical  because  of  lack  of  dollar 
exchange  abroad  which,  .m  turn,  doubtlessly  will  cause  importing  nations  to 
confine  purchases  principally  to  .food*     However,   if  the  desired  foreign  : 
industrial  recovery  occurs,  turpentine  and  rosin  should  enjoy  good "demand.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  exports  will  be  determined  jnore  by  -■ 
financial  exigencies  than  by  any  normal  concept  of  requirements. 

Rosin  -  Domestic  Requirements:     Domestic : requirements  for  rosin  should  continue 
large  as  long  as  industrial  production  stays  high.     During  the  marketing  season 
just  drawing  to  a  close  market  prices  remained  well  above  support  levels  and  the 
few  drums .pledged  under  the  1947  loan  are  expected  to  be  redeemed  before  the 
loans  mature  on  April  1,   1948,     The  three  principal  uses  of  rosin  are  (l)  var- 
nishes, enamels  and  other  protective  .coatings ,   (2)  paper  size,,  and  (3). soap. 
(See  Table  l). 

In  recent  years  varnishes,   enamels,  and  other  protective  coatings  have  sup- 
planted the  paper  industry  as  the  principal  domestic  outlet  for  rosin.  Rosin 
is  a  cheaper  raw  material  than  other  (imported)  natural  resins  or  than  -syn- 
thetics  from  o t ho r  sources . •    Increasing  numbers  of  chemically  modified  rosins 
are  being  produced  and  the  use  of  rosin  has  more  than  kept up  with  the  rising 
volume  of  sales  of  paint,  varnish,   lacquers,  and  fillers  in  the  past  decade; 
requirements  in  this  field  should  continue  at  ibout  the  380,000  drums  level 
througn  1948,. 
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In  paper,  rosin  is  used  as  a  sizing  agent,  giving  a  water-res  is tent  pro- 
perty and  having  the  important  advantage  of  being  added  to  the  pulp 
rather  than  being  applied  in  a  separate  process  to  the  finished  paper. 
It  appears,  however,  that  paper  makers  have  used  a  lower  ratio  of  rosin 
size  in  their  paper  during  the  past  10  years  than  in  the  preceding  15 
years.     The  reported  use  of  rosin  in  size  has  not  shared  the  huge  war  and 
post-war  expansion  in  paper  output.     Nevertheless,  prospects  are  that  cur- 
rent high  levels  of  rosin  consumption  in  paper  should  be  maintained  at  the 
1946  level  of  340,000  drums. 

In  soap,  rosin  is  a  supplement  to- fats.     Its  traditional  use  has  been  in-  * 
the  manufacture  of  yellow  "bar  laundry  soaps  which  contain  20-30  percent' 
rosin.     This  outlet  has  been  restricted  by  the  use  of  soap  powders  and 
flakes  for  home  laundering,  by  the  increasing  patronage  of  commercial 
laundries,  which  do  not  use  rosin  soaps,  and  by  the  development  of  soap- 
less  detergents.     The  use  of  rosin,  in  soap  was  increased  by  some  50  per- 
cent during  1943  and  1944  when  a  War  Food  Order  required  the  increased 
use  of  rosin  in  a  large  variety  of  soaps  in  order  to  conserve  fats.  How- 
ever, when  the  order  was  rescinded,  the  use  of  rosin  in  soap  promptly  con- 
tracted to  previous  levels  despite  a  continuing  shortage  of  fats,  and  may 
not  exceed  the  1946  use  of  150,000  drums  during  this  year  or  in  the  1948  "crop 
year. 

The  only  other  sizeable  industrial  outlet  for  rosin  shown  in  the  Naval 
Stores  Reports  of  tho  Bureau  of  Agricultural  economics  is  listed  as 
"Chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals".     However,   in  addition  to  rosin  actually 
reported  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  anu  pharmaceuticals,  the 
entry  includes  the  disappearance  of  rosin  in  the  conversion  of  FF  wood 
rosin  to  pale  grades.     The  conversion  residue  is  the  so-called  B  wood 
resin,     With  woou  rosin  output  expanding  there  will  be  more  conversion 
thus  resulting  in  a  greater  production  of  B-wood  resin.     Chemical  uses 
also  are  expanding  rapidly  and  the  1947  disappearance  of  rosin  in  this 
category  may  reach  380,000  drums. 

A  long  list  of  minor  uses  accounted  for  135,398  drums  in  1946.  These 
included  rubber,  adhesives  and  plastics,  linoleum,  oils  and  greases, 
foundry  supplies,  printing  ink,  and  others.     No  individual  analyses  of  de- 
mand for  each  of  these  uses  has  been  attempted,   but  on  the  whole  they 
vary  with  industrial  activity  and  are  estimated  to  be  maintained  at  about 
the  1946  level  of  135,000  drums. 

The  unreported  domestic  disappearance  of  rosin,  shown  in  Table  1,   is  com- 
prised principally  of  tall  oil,  a  substance  recovered  from  the  sulphate 
paper-making  process.     It  contains  resin' acids  and  is  competitive  with 
rosin  in  some  uses.;    The  recovery  of  tall  oil  from  sulphate  skimmings  was 
greatly  expanded,  with  War  Production  Board  approval  during  the  war  and  as 
yet  shows  no  evidence  of  levelling  off;  unreported  uses'^  will  average  over  ;  .*L,..' 
215,000  drums  (equivalent  rosin)  .during  this  season  and  'next. 

To  summarize  then,  anticipated  production  of  rosin  should  reach  2,250,000 
drums  in  1947,   including  tall  oil.  :  With  domestic  disappearance  on  the  order 
of  1,650,000  drums,  there  will  be  some  600,000  drums  available  for  export 
and  for  stock  accumulation.     Production  may  not  be  much  greater  in  1948 
and  with  continued  strong  industrial  activity  consumption  also  should  not 
be  greatly  different. 

Turpentine  -  Domestic.  Requirements :     Until  the  early  1920' s  gum  turpentine' 
enjoyed  a  requirement  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term;  it- was  virtually  the 
only  paint  thinner  available.     With  the  development  and  widespread  use  of  "~ 
petroleum  thinners  the  bulk  of  the  demand  for  turpentine,  either  gum'  or  wood, 
no  longer  has  the  aspect  of  a  strict  requirement.     Rather,  these  products  tend 
to  be  marketed  at  prices  depending  largely  upon  merchandizing  efforts.  The 
small-container  method  of  distribution  has  been  adopted  on  a  large  scale  by 
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the  gum  turpentine  trade  and  has  increased  demand.     In  fact,  during  1946  sales 
outran  supplies  at  gum  ceiling  prices  of  #.835  and  $1,05  and  the  scarcity  was 
so  acute  in  the  fall  of  1946  when  price  controls  were  removed  that  prices  were 
bid  up  extravagantly  to  $1.50,     Reaction  brought  the  price  down  by  stages,  to 
a  low  of  52  cents  in  May  1947.     The  market  was  supported  by  CCC  loans  at  60.8 
cents  until  September  1947  when  the  market  went  above  the  support  level.  About 
20  percent  of  the  1947  crop  of  gum  turpentine  was  pledged  for  loan.  Redemptions 
through  March  9,  1948  were  negligible,  but  privately  held  stocks  are  small  and 
distributors  are"  packing  and  shipping  sizeable  quantities  of  turpentine  to 
wholesalers  and  retailers  in  readiness  for  the  spring  demand.     This  program  is 
being  aided  by  a  $52,000  advertising  campaign  by  the  American  Turpentine  Farmers 
Association  Cooperative  during  February,  March,  and  April.     Depending  upon  how 
soon  the  1948  crop  turpentine  begins    to  move  in  volume,,  there  may  be  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  redemptionr   from  the  1947  loan. 

Production  Capacity:     The  Forest  Service  estimates  that  there  are  sufficient 
trees  of  workable  size  to  more  than  double  the  current  production  of  gum  naval 
stores.     However,  this  is  not  an  immediately  attainable  capacity  since  it  would 
require  double  the  present  number  of  operators  and  workers.     Also,  increasing 
quantities  of  timber  are  being  acquired  by  pulp  mills  which  do  not  favor  turpen- 
tine operations.     It  appears  that  the  current  post-war  recovery  of  production 
results  principally  from  -aud-itionul  labor  and  equipment  being  available  to 
previously  established  operators  and  the  capacity  of  this  group  is  adequate  to 
attain  the  suggested  1948  crop  goal. 

Plant  expansion  by  the  steam  distilled  wood  naval  stores  industry  has  increased 
capacity  by  about  one-third  since  the  end  of  the  war.     Also,  more  plentiful 
labor  and  equipment  have  made  it  possible  to  operate  these  facilities  more 
nearly  to  capacity  since  the  war.     The  recovery  of  both  sulphate  turpentine  and 
tall  oil  continues  the  sharp  increase  which  has  characterized  the  growth  of 
these  products  in  recent  years. 

Production  Goal:    A  goal  of  320,000  units  of  gum  naval  stores,  the  same  as  es- 
tablished  for  1947  (but  25,000  units  over  prospective  1947  production)   is  sug- 
gested for  the  1948  crop.     This  production,  together  with  increased  quantities 
of  wood  naval  stores  will  provide  ample  supplies  for  continued  large  domestic 
requirements  and  for  a  desired  recovery  of  foreign  demands. 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies:  So  far  as  is  now  apparent  these  are  adequate  for 
the  suggested  goal  production. 

Market  Facilities:     Some  30-odd  central  processors  now  offer  a  ready  cash 
market  for  the  producer's  gum  and  only  about  15  percent  of  the  production  is 
processed  by  producers  in  their  own  country  stills.     Marketing  facilities  for 
moving  the  turpentine  and  rosin  to  consumers  is  also  quite  adequate,  including 
equipment  and  containers  for  an  increasing  volume  of  consumer-packaged  turpen- 
tine. 

Support  Prices:     A  price-supporting  loan  program  for  the  1948  crop  of  gum  naval 
stores  was  announced  iviarch  5,   1948.     as  in  1947  the  support  level  is  90  percent 
of  the  parity  value  of  the  production  unit  (50  gallons  of  turpentine  and  the 
accompanying  1400  pounds  of  rjsin),  v131.58.     This  compares  with  the  1947  value 
of  $119.02,  the  increase  resulting  from  advances  in  the  parity  index.  The 
price  support  is  achieved  by  loans  on  processed  turpentine  and  rosin  and  the 
.#131,58  is  prorated  to  the  finished  products  in  proportion  to  their  market 
values  during  the  preceding  12  months  period.     Initial  rates  for  1948  are  64.5 
cents  per  gallon  of  turpentine,  bulk,  and  $7,09  per  hundred  pounds  of  K  grade 
rosin. 
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Recommendations  :.    Favorable  prices  are  the  most  effective  stimulus,  to  pro- 
duction*. •  Current  price  levels  and  an  assurance  of  continued- price,  .support 
at '90. percent  of  parity  levels  should  be  adequate  to  attain  the  suggested 
goals.  . 

.  TABLE  1  -  UNITED-  STATES  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ROSIN  IN  PRINCIPAL  USES 

(Drums  of  520  lbs.  net) 

Crop  Year  Beginning  April  1 


Estimated 


-  USE 

1947 

1946 

.1937-41 

1942-46 

Paint 

380,000 

382,761 

247,264 

33, 948 

paper 

340,000 

341.772 

285,774 

334,232 

Soap 

150,000 

152, 808 

189,663 

■235*528 

Chemicals  &  pharmaceuticals 

380,000 

344,207 

123,748 

2'54, 110 

[uiinor  Uses 

135,000 

135,397 

118,201 ■ 

153,996 

Unreported 

215,000 

195,245 

154,844 

187,962 

Total  U.  S.  Consumption 


1,600,000     1,552,190     1,119,494  1,499,776 


TABLE  2 
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-  Supply  and  Disappearance  of  Turpentine  and  Rosin 


Crop  Year  Beginning  April  1 


Estimated 
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Imports 

15,000 

15,849 

15,493 

15,054 

Total  Supply 

778,000 

686,583 

878,714 

743,374 

Stocks  March  31 

250,000 

98,205 

223,929 

197,059 

Total  Disappearance: 

528,000 

588,378 

654,785 

546,315 

Exports 

105,000 

104,958 

193,802 

70,246 

US  Disappearance 

423  000 
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460  983 
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Reported  Industrial 

150,000 

140,059 

114,604 

157,417 

Over-the-Counter 

273,000 

343,361 

346, 379 

318,652 

Average  Savannah  Price 
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2,469,000 

2,276,338 

2,972,489 

2, 

454,505 

Stocks  March  31 

250,000 

222,701 

1,199,928 

613,176 

Total  Disappearance: 

2,219,000 

2,053,637 

1,772,561 

1,841,329 

Exports 

550,000 

501,447 

653,067 

341,553 

US  Disappearance 

1,669,000 

1,552,190 

1,119,494 

1, 

499, 776 

Reported  Industrial 

1,450,000 

1,356,945 

964,661 

1,311,814 

Unreported  Uses 

219,000 

195,245 

154,833 

187,962 

Average  Savannah  Price  $8.00  )7.65  $2.48  $5.44 
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